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PREFACE 


Before Fleet pu’-ihslied hi? Gtnfa JnscnpUrm^ the history 
of Gupta Empire, of the vvhoij c: Nort lern [rdsa from 
the 3rd to the 7th centiry, waj; conspletety blank The sraay 
of those mscrii tiooa ope ed a ne-A tield of research waich 
was soon explorea sn its different as, sect?. Gi-pta history is 
well known to-day, and the hi-^t trsi ol soms ot ini dynasties 
connecteu with the Guptas has also been written. Tne 
resea'-ches of Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyan^ar and .M" K P. 
jayaswvi ir the Irsi.tf) ilie Viitafakas Bersr are an 
eloquent test.niiiny to ne inerea r-.j, interest that l-as been 
ar'iused in the '^tuch ottic i ic'ert lir-tor,- of An-'ient Ino a 


Yet thi.re are a n-imb^-r of dyna^-ties of tha* cerioi 
wnose oi^tory sFil remam . obscure The e rh dyndstie,- of 
Nepil, the Lichchh^'V is of \ the of N 'jit e’ a I'u ui, 
the Tcteof.c bus not m tnt least to ae despised tiUTa’', the 
kshatrapas and V^ahao ms ut S'lirlsbtra, the dya-tsties who e 
represe'itabvt-s were uete^ied r.y Sa lud-a (rupt,! are on]_, , 
tth- Listancss os vanoas point’ which stdi rerr.ai'* 
unexplored in spite or the ’raiseworthy of a tew 

scnoiars in a liiitited fie’d M'' for ’ustance m his 

ecently Mbbshc*: H '^fory cf Itdia he made ,i ’’.jhiy hud- 
'bie abfc-'npt in this respect The oi tory o’ th? Bara Sit. as 
and tjf the ’ !he-e 'rea’etl it !c. ,ph. ^es’des that of 

the Vakatakas alread'- tnentiir.'ied aoov... \lr.j3\'«s?walnio*‘e~ 
over offers the resalt ot hs^ ’esearch m the Saosknt drama 
KausrMdimaniiisti'i’a in eonnectiO'’* with the Mtgadha-kuls, 
apparently anew dyna-ty that suddenly springs nrth frorr 
the dark ages or ancsent hlstcry 

But iMr. jayasweii seems to forget a dynasty wnose im- 
portance IS beyond doubt in the making of the history of 
North India. The Matikharis, a family tbut, a: Bags statea, 
was "at the head of all royal houses” of Xryavarta, deserve 
a we dot-uiuenfed history Mr Edward A. P res the 
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gill*’,*'? f.f th*' A'-Jfk Has written ftis History, the need ot 
feh lon'4 ago- For" carrying out his task to a sue- 
cessfii' enJ. Mr, has with anus'Jai energy stadied Sans- 
«j!t, language -n whicn the Maukhari sources are 
wrst'en. Ft)'" the sa.re purpose he undertook a tour through 
Vivwh'tsn ttomim ins, on which I had the pleasure 
*t rx>‘iff!p:?ny;ri4 lur*. 

Mf‘, p.r-^s .y& well understood the importance of the 
Ma.>-n n tcjjTir!. lit ?.-,s forme first time exposed the 
re (TM ts the Miuhhan Kings and the first Gupta 

hi' h'- uientitHaTion of tre Magadha-kula of the 
with the Mauknari family. This identi- 
hi.st , :i;z. ,sf w.ixh ro -enous argument can be adduced, 
£* .1 -ry "-^’iinaiion of the appearance of a new 

m t'Sft Sasisikid drama. The history of the relations 
v>ttvive« the M-mt-hans and the Chdia Kings of Southern 
Icidla :s amther interesting chapter in which the author 
m'S wopr co'(’pSeme..is the nualuable researches of 
•^r Ar>V'a’r.uihj‘i, Bui the most inu-resting portion of Mr. 
Rre^'s Wfi'k 's 5f„-t refers to the inteinal history of the 
Slid tj tta Cultural wr.rk ot tne ,\tAukharis. In this 
tonmJiith ibe rece.i' d-icovertes mace at Nalanda by the 
A’ r*ca* Isepartment iutve been of gieat assistance 

i/- hifij. 

rio' is»£',x d Mr. Fires was sahmitted to the Bombay 
Uasv^-rsd) us tnc'Is for the M.A. degree, ft is to be 
%jp^A um ;Hss wsh no! oc the last work of this young schol- 
vii‘ wR-'-' nsf. stvpped su SJCcessfi.Fy into the realm of Indian 


M&mbuh-, ht. JB33. 


H, Heras, s. j. 



INTRODUCTION 


T he histcry of the Maukiiaus, thcugli :n ov.n tines cne 
of the most ii fsnenlia! ruhUfj farr.iUes in Ary.ivarta, 1“^ u 
much neglected cliapter rf Intuan hi^ton ii is a che^'iiereti 
history extending trom die ihitd the elgiith century A D 
~a history of vicissitudinous fortunes and sisdcen ur.-. and 
downs, during which the grit and the powers A enduratite 
of these Kshatnya princes were put to Several revere tests, 
with what results may be ixairirec in the forcwing pages. 

1 must confess at the ve:y oi tset that a reccrstructio'- of 
the history of the Maukhan? entails no end ot d.fu tiltjc'' 
ana this fo! just one simple reason. Judging tiom the t •- 
ormous ,nfii:ence which these princes enjoyed and the- fact 
that they held the field for well-n.gh five ^.entunes ore 
would expect to tind a sufficifently ia.ge number o" them 
records. But in reality this i.s rot the case, ano the siutem 
of Mauklari history ernrot tut be tcr'ent wuh Itidiy a 
dezen inscriptions lelt by this famuy for his perusal. 

It is a comfort, neveitl eless, that supplemertarj e'dderce 
IS avadabie— ihotgh rgesn to s very iirrited dtgiee — in 
the realm of t aditior anc literature. 1 he mcsi iirportant ef 
such evidence is that afforded by the Kaiimadlmahotsam 
and the Harsha Chanta. 

No history of any dynasty of rule.-s can be fully under- 
stood without a visit to the principal localities connected 
with its rule. However, if it is not sumetimes possible to 
undertake a comprehensive tour of the entire country under 
the sway ot that dynasty, a visit should be paid at least to 
the find- places of the inscriptions of these rulers, for the cost 
and the trouble that such a journey must needs entail are 
amply compensated for by the added interest and the Increased 
p ensure that one soon discovers m ore s sub ect Th 8 
was what actuated roe to undertake such a tour under the 
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of my ^ifffcctionatfc iJW/i/, Re. Fr Heras, to whom 
my 5s'-i-.:e«s: ^iisd n:»'-.'-;£ yratefj! thanks, Tiiough we 
r*.t f'.riuvitc (.Oijugl: hght upon any new Maakhari 
foi '’ap'*'’ (.'un uu* jo.'f. vvfe were aolc to study ihe topo- 
o? coaotry ovei wh'.cis iie Maakham once hela 
0 the h »i' Viaukaan remains ihfit are yet 

t,> i't ti ■ .id, Tr.are?, r, jaur^p': . Para;>pu£ra (rdther 

( 1 , A L’r\ ^nd fer Paraba; and 
Na aP'ro h,!*s wet'" e 'o -t 1 .'isits irc'uded hi 

^ !0<-r r.r. j ' th, ujckn . v MuBt-mi enabled us to 

'he -Vicj-vh. im tnrt aitr oepvsiteu there, as well 
a- : t r'aJjia ur^cnptii.it O' i"t reo n cf Isa. avarnicjn the 
Qftat ‘it. ;!> ,'a!> leen um -'ea tu his .Museum from its 
oat;'»!d; Site ot Ci&c'*' ery 

My tv&n'fS are as,> d'u- to another fr/n; ut mine, Mr, 
H, V 1 f St. Xawe.-’s Hi*;:, cdicol, vVho has initiated 

fBv suto thr elenien*'-- oi the Satisk v guage, and by read- 
wun rot tlircug. tlit. n uc;iptions or tne Maukhari Kings 
hsh mace me rcsdise iht necessity uf a knowledge of Sanskrit 
ui cpfre^iite and to Pethr understand sji tne implications 
of olG epigraphs 


E. A. R 
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CHAPTER I 


Pre-Maukhari History of Magradha 


T he Magadha countrj'- has a history extending far into the 
early ceiiUines iiefore the Christian era, “a history which 
is undouMediy unique, at any rate unrivalled, not only in 
India, bui yerhaps. m the whole world” h Long before the 
historic times of Chandragupta Maiirya, powerful and magni- 
ficent sovereigns hke Bnhadratha * and the peerless jara- 
sandha^ wielded the sceptre in Magadha. It was in Magadha 
that the nucleus of the first empire was formed by the ^ai- 
^uhagas, so that Magadha played the same part in ancient 
Indian History that Wessex played in the annals of Pre- 
Norman England. It was about the middle of the sixth century 
B. C. that Bimbisara, the fifth member of the ^aisunaga 
dynasty and the real founder of the Magadliar imperial 
power, m,outited his ancestral throne, which he occupied for 
two and fifty years L It was during his reign that Vardha- 
tnana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, the two great religious 
leaders of ancient India, preached their respective doctrines 
to the people of Magadha, Besides Buddha himself, the two 


* Sa.madAnr, The Glories 0 / Magadha, p 1 

s Mahabhara^a, Sabha, XVIL Cf. also Harmmsa, CXII, 659. The 
eldest Brihadratha founded a famous dynasty in Magadha 
Twenty-two kings of the line are said to have ruled one after 
another. 

a Mahabharata, Sabha, XIX 

* MahffvamsOf p. 12. 



next great Buddhist teaches s, Tissa Moggaiiputta and Dpa- 
giipta, also flourished in Alagariha, whilst Asvagustia, the 
founder of Mahayana Buddhisni, also came from there 

Bimbisaia’s capital m Magadlu was at Ginvraja 
Rajagiiha (tlie modem Rajgir); hvi tnougli iliuon Tsianu 
says that the ne 'r tov/n was built by Bsiiioislra, his stmy 
cannot be conect, as Bimbisara lived nnd died >n tlie oki oity ‘ 
He annexed to Magadha the kingdom of Anga or Bast Bihai 
and acquired a pottion of Kass by a mati jmmual 'dtiaiice vvith 
Kosaia. He was, stowever, tnuideied by his own son 
Ajata^atru, who succeeded hmt on the Magndhatt throtu 
A notable achievemenl of this monaich was the anncxallor; 
of the puwsrfiii state i,f the Lichch’mvis of Nortli Bihai, ard 
it has oeen supposed that he earned hi'- vicio,:o';s unns twn 
to ihe foot of ttte Himalayas, so that the wliole region bfjtwac!. 
the hiUs of Chota Kagptir a^'d the 'hmal .yrm canu; undu t!u 
suzerainty of Magadhak Need wa" now Teh uJ a capital 
more centrally located than viirivraja. Acc(>rding!y his son 
Udayi laid the foundation of the city of i^aialinutin at the 
confluence of the Qaiigts and the Sone, on Uie sue where .1 
fortress had already been built by Ins father ti> commemoraie 
his victories. 

The last of the ^ai^unagas. Mahanandm, was dethroned 
ibout the year 371 B, C., his deposition being the exploit of 
his minister, Mahapadina (Jgrasena, who afterwards usurped 
the throne and established the Natida dynasty k The Puiapas 
describe hira as an ekarat or sole monarch who v^quished 
ali^ the contemporary Kshatriya dynasties, thus effecting the 
unification of a considerable portion of India, 'mcludmg 


< Stmmgciki.Vilasim, l, 131 {P T.S.) Cf. Sen Rajc-C)nhti in ih^ 
Buddhisf Scriptures, p. 2 , 

* Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 1, tiuaka that Bimbisara and 

Ajatasatra also effected tne conquest of Iho Kuntala country 

* n? Cambridge Bisiory Of India, i,p 3f3, cites fhe Purauas to 

orove that the Nandas represented no new tatmly, hut were 
the direct descendants of the Saisunagas, the last two of 
whom bear names indicating their ceonection. 
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perhaps even the prov nces of Kosa a Kunta a' and Kahnga ^ 
Mahapadma was fol.owed on the t,.rone by h.s eight sons 
the last of whom was Dhana The Naidas are reputed in 
Indian history for their enonnoui. wealth, spoken of not only 
by the Greek and Chinese historian'-, but also by indigenous 
Walters Prof. S. K, Aiyangai points out an sntereshng 
passage sn a Tanul poem regarding tir* wealth of the Nandas 
■‘which being accumulated fiist in Patah, hid itself in the 
floods of the Ganges’''*. 

The Nanda dynasty, however, was supplanted by that 
of the Mauryas, its imperial posse.-^sions passing tnio hit 
hands of Chandragupta, once a commander-in-chief ot the 
Nanda hghting forces. A Taxtli.iii Brahman named Kautilya 
IS supposed to have sided Ciiandragupta ni this coup d'^tai 
The leign of Chandra.- upra lasted Irom about 320 to 297 B.C 
and it was a reign fraught wu t uiooctitous events in itu 
history oi aCagadha. ft was lie wno "shoo’ the yoatt- oi 
set vitude from the neck of India” ' by making wa* on tSic 
generals of Alexandes Oi'e of the most important conie.'ls 
was thai with Seieukos wno crossed the Indus, detenmned 
to invade the plain of the Ganges; but he was refulsed and 
defeated bif Chandragnpta and compelled to cotidude a 
humiliating treaty, hy which he suwe-idered four provinces of 
his empire, emboacing the greater pniUon of raodeni Afghan- 
istan and BaluGnstan. An important consequence of this 
treaty was th ; establishmen) of iuditical relaiio is oetween 
Syria and!, Magadha. Envoys fr^>m Syria and Egypt ressden 


i A passage in the f-taiha-mni-aagaro, p. 21, refers to the camp of 
kmg Nanda m Ayodhya, which seems to imply that Kos ala 
was included within liis doniimons 

* A few inscriptions of the lUh and the !2th centuries (E. C., VP, 

Sk, 225. 236) recount the tradition tha* the t^andas held sway 
over this part of the Deccan 

s There are two passages In the Hathigumpha msciiption of Kha- 
raveia which speak of Nandaraja in a manner that suggests 
that the Kahnga country also tame under the sphere of 
Magadha influence. 

■* S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p 89 

* Justin., p. 142. 
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at Patahputra and one of tiern Vlegast ie eft btHuu 

a vivid portrait of the Indian pcop e and an ccot it of thi 
institutions of the period, whci ex i bit n n n ^.r am 
manner the genius of Chandrag'tipfa as an administrator. The 
^ravana-Belgoja iiisci iptions establish a oonmction betvvi^eii 
Chandragupta and the Kuntala country, whcie the i,,ea; 
emperor is said to have spent the last years of ni'^ life * He 
was succeeded by his son Bindiisara, who succcsi^luhy mai - 
tamed the integrity of the empire, it is also possible that he 
effected the conquest of the Deccan. 

The most renowned of the Mautya line iioc*kei?er s^ 
Asoka, the son of Bindusara, In his early years, Anoka’s one 
thought, like that of every typical Magadha ir.onaicii was to 
extend the confines of his kingdom; ao'oidingly souse eio’ii 
years after his accession he invadcu anti ctmupu-red the 
powerful kingdom or Kalihga. But nevtrr dit. vicOsry end so 
strangely; the misery and bloodshed that re.-mlteJ from fhi’^ 
sanguinary campaign made A^oka the victim o' feelings of 
anw^achanam, profound remorse and sorrow; and frrnn that 
moment he determined to s.heathe the sword A*^o'<a’s con- 
quest of Kalihga is a landmark in the bisfosy of Magaiiha, 
and of India. Ended was that career of annexation and 
aggrandisement, ushered in by Bimblsara when he subjugakt! 
Anga The Kalihga war inaugurated a new era— in era of 
peace and concord, of social progress, of mis denary av'tivity 
and simultaneously ot poluical inaction and, possibly, of 
military decadence during which the martia: spliit til imperial 
Magadha was gradually sinking for want of exercise* The 
age of digvijaya was over, and the age of dhsrmnvijayu wa*- 
about to begin As'oka had become an npasaka “a lay wor 
shipper”*, and he now organised s powerful system of 
missions to propagate his dharma, which was not Buddhist 
as has been very often supposed, but universal-— a dharma 
common to all religions, though based upon Hinduism and 


‘ £.C., VIll, Sb, 1, 17, 54, 40, lOS; £.C., iti, Sr. 147, !48. 

Hera^, Asoka's Dharma and lfeUglon> Q J. M S., XVil, p, 373 . 



influenced by Jainism ‘ . He promu.gated the famous dharma 
lipis or precepts on religion, commonly known as the Law of 
Piety. His was indeed a paternal rule, and beneficence was us 
main characteristic, but though the dream of an united India 
under a single ruler wielding unquestioned authority came 
very neai realisation in his time, yet the mihiaiy stagnation in- 
to which Magcidna sank after the Kahnga war was respon- 
sible in the hrst instance for tiie disintegration of the Maurya 
empire, which disintegration set in immediately alter his death 
and was accomplished less than half a century later. Asoka’s 
successors could not have been competent lulers, and very 
little IS known about them. One of them, Dasaratha, his 
grandson, has left some lecords in the Nagarjuni Hills m 
the Gaya district of Bihar These inscriptions show that 
Dasaratha contmuea the patronage which Asoka bestowed on 
d sect of Vaisnava ascetics called Ajivikas. 

The last of the imperial Afauryas was Bnhadratha who 
wasmurde/ed in or about 185 B C by his general Pushya- 
mitra, who usurped the throne of Alagadha and founded the 
dynasty of the ^uhgas. The ^ungas were probably of Brah- 
manic oiigin, and they brought an orthodox revolution in 
literature and Hindu society The available evidence tends 
to show that Magadha under the ^uhgas still possessed an 
empire, but it was an empire greatly reduced in extent since 
the days of Asoka. Under Pushyamitra it extended to the 
river Narbada m the south and probably to the Beas in the 
north. His son Agnimitra, whilst still the crown prince, won 
a victory over the King of Berar, But the ^uhgas could not 
hold at bay the aggi essive Kharavela, King of Kalihga, when 
with the aid of Yajna-sena Satakarni, he penetrated into 
Magadha and apparently forced Pushyamitra to sue for 


peace®. Kalidasa in his diaraa Malavikagnmiira, mentions 


the asvamedha of Pushyamitra, in fact he refers to two such 
horse sacrifices, and Mr. Jayaswal thinks that as he was de- 


S Ibid., p.27Z 

t Saraaddar, The Glories of Magadha, p 25, note. 

Raychaudbury Political Htstary of Atwienf Indie p 237 



feated by Kharav^Ea, evidently Htk: hK fn?? fii- haa 

to re-establish his Imperi-ii pii&ition a « ii-nl ‘ The 
Greeks under Menar.der aSS'> Ih'.-nt' ruS Pnt-d pvtrr, Pusn^a- 
mitra’s capital; but the'' were repulst'd. D'unni. n:-: -eif-us 
Agnimitra ind his succes.'or V'di^a tint nn-ctni ;.j4 m 
Eastern Malva) ‘■eem^ to b ve itu* ut Uu 

power. Oihei iiicalities ti.at ?iA!1 I < 4 ii u.ujo id in 
aistory are Gonarna, the ot 

the time, Patahjau, fir-t St,w the d iv; A'.U BhiTftni 

where the famous stup.i :u..u -ading uo.ei.. wuicli 

l.ave immoitalised thr ^uiiga i. hiui.uj niNiinv, 

Ii' 72 B. C the ^u%as^ were .Slit !;!> .'ded i'ly t «* KAyv'j'-, 
a dynasty foumhd Ly Uie 5nhga frnjii^ter nnnuJ VaMsdofu, 
who murdered the last S'ln,,.! ..evere'eu ih*- uhuti. Thtj 
luled, however, for only forty-live ye.r*-. t-eiu |4 >'ve/!l;!.c%n 
in about 28 B C bv n kin;t -n ti<’ Fdt.r.'ah.inu avnasly -h 
Dakslitnapatha. 

The Satavaiianas ajt oh-n tiesetined t^.c A idjirns mu 
identified wuth the ’Antlarai spoken 'h by Ptfremv as a powei- 
ful iiahon, and also mei-dofieo b> riiny^ I'Uxt P irm;a- 
nevertheless, give them the anpeliaskM ^im-hhiiffui^yas m 
the “servants of the Andhtf.s’’*. Wiutiier the Xndbr4 iia.d 
uny reai connection with MagatUui is iiighiy prod SemaSicai* 

The truth seems to be that their. 'miyiialto -o place in m 

annals must have been based on i- conquest which prucured 
for them the patamountcy prevk-usiy ^..jayect by A|a,,tadha^ 
tor so far as rank and fame* vm le tnneerned, .Vrsp-adha now 
ceased to enjoy any, Or the contrary, dvring ihe Kmhm 
pe.iod, Patahputra itself wns atucked; ana perlwf.s. though 
uis.very uoubtfui, during the reigns, of lluvit-hka and VIvn 
deva, Magadha was included within the Kiishan domimoos' 
iheArtdhra dynasty died mt ki 22b A. IK bn? after dn 
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J. B. 0. S., X, p. 205, 

Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorgt p. J5. 

Wiison, VMna Pa tana , p, 473. 

Ci TheCmbridstmrnry of Mia, l, p. $m. 
U. SamJtddar, The Glones oflskgam, p. Si. 
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KusJian period no records are available which can tell us 
who mied over Magadha till shoitly before the advent of the 
Guptas, when, as we find from the Chandravalli inscription 
of the Kadamba Mayuraiarmma \ the Maukhans held sway 
in Magadha. This brings us to the threshold of Maukhan 
history. Some important names that are readily conjured up 
in connection with the Magadha-dSsa, and which it would 
not be irreJeuant to mention here, are those of Kaiitilya or 
Chanakya (to whom is attiibuted the Art/iasasira which is a 
valuable compendium of political science), Aryabhatta, the 
great astronomer, Upavafsha and Varsha, Pamni and Pifigala* 
Vararuchi and Patanjali'', and Kalidasa ^ 


* Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Annual Report, 1929, p. 50. 

s Pingala v/aa the guru of Binausara’s sons and specially of Asoka 
X Patanjah refers so often to Palaliput) a as to lead one to con- 
clude that at least a part, if not the whole, of his Mahabhasya 
was written there. Cf. Chapter I, 15, ill, 2-123. 

* Kalidasa'? description of the king of Magadha m the Raghu- 

varnsa, Canto I\', 21-24, is really very remarkable. 
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CHAPTER H 


The Origin of the Maukharis 


T he Haraha inscription of Isanavarman ’ acquaints us with 
the origin of the Maukharis. It gives to these rulers the 
distinctive epithet of Mukhara, Mukhara in Sanskrit may be 
used to express various meanings, but why these rulers 
should have been called Mukharas cannot be determined 
with any degree of certainty- According to Vamaiia and 
Kaiyata, the two famous expositois of the Panmian system 
of grammar, who flouiished probably about the seventh and 
the thirteenth century A. D respectively, the terra Mukhaia 
IS a patronymic v;hich signifies ‘the descendants of Mukiiara’ 
Mukhara therefore, must have been the adipurusha or the flr^^ 
member of the family to bring it into light and prominence, 
thus meriting the distinction of having the family called aftci 
his own name. Nevertheless we have no evidence ' at hand 
to decide whether Mukhaia was his proper name or ineiely 
an attributive name, though it does not appeal unreasonable 
to assume that Mukhara was a surname given to the man foi 
his being the ‘leader’ of the family, or because he had dis- 
tinguished himself by fighting in the forefront of the armies 
which he led into battle. Such a view seems to be very 
probable, for it is usually such characteristics that go to make 
a man the founder of a dynasty. Bana also evidences the 


* £ / XIV p 111 



fact that Mulchara was a distinguished personage, when in 
the following statement he places him at the head of a family. 
“Soon Gambhira, a wise Brahman attached to the king, said 
to Grahavarman: ‘My son, by obtaining you RaJyasrI has at 
length united the two brilliant lines of Pushpabhuti and 
Mukhara, whose worth, like that of the Sun and the Moon 
houses, is sung by all the world to the gratification of wise 
men's ears’ ” \ Pushpabhuti, we know, was an ancestor of 
Harsha; m like manner, and m all probability, Mukhara 
was an ancestor of Grahavarman. It is strange, however, 
that Mukhara docs not obtain mention in any of the other 
inscriptions that have up to date come to light; but this can 
be explained by saying that he was only a remote ancestor. 
In another passage of the Harsha Chanta, Barja makes 
Rajyasrl’s father exclaim: “In geneial too, though a bride- 
groom may have othei merits, the wise specially incline 
towards good family. Now at the head of all royal houses 
stand the Mukharas, worshipped like diva’s footprint, by all 
the world” ^ That the Maukhan princes were not upstarts, 
but of good descent, is also borne out by two more passages, 
one m the Harlha inscription of i^anavarman which states 
that the hundred sons of Asvapati “were conspicuous on 
account of their excellences” and the second in the 
invocatory verses of Sana’s Kddambari which mentions these 
princes as “crowned Maukharis” who honoured Bhatsu, the 
revered gam of the poet*. 

Pandif Hirananda Sastri thinks that the author of the 
pmsasti of the Haraha inscription appears to connect the 
Mukharas with the solar race. The inscription says that the 
Mukharas or Maukharis were the descendants of the hundred 
sons whom king Asvapati obtained from Vaivasvata Pandit 
Sastn identifies Vaivasvata with Manu, “who is supposed 


i Harsha Chanta, p. 128 

* Harsha Chanta, p. 122 
s £. /„ XIV, V. 3, p, 119. 

* Ridding, Kadamban, p. 1. 
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io be born of the sun and to preside over the piesent age' ‘ 
It IS doubtful whether this deduction of the solai race rests 
on assured ground. On the contrary it appears H be laijiti 
strained. The Harsha Chanta, I think, given us a very im- 
portant clue m tavour of the contention that tm, Mauktnuis 
were descended from the Sonia Vamsa or the luiiai lac.. toi 
says Sana- '"Soma Surya-vamsaviva Pa^hpubhuU Miikkuia- 
vaihsau” We know, however, fiom the teimination of tiKii 
names (e.g Adityavardhana and Prabhakaiavaid liana) and 
from their lecords that the Pushpabhutss belonged tu tim 
solar race and were regular woishippers of tnc sim; theretoie 
the Maukharis must positively have belonged to the lunai 
lace. Vaivasvdta, theretoie, from whom Asvapati obtained 
his hundred sons, may be identified with Yarna^ and not 
with Maniu 

Though the termination vat man of the Maukhari names 
coirectly indicates that they weie Kshatnyas, the teiminaliou 
vardhana or bbSti of Harsha’s family is misleading. Several 
historians have wiongly taken tii.m to be Vai^yas But 
more probably they were Kshatnyas, tor we Imd that (halia- 
varnian, the son of Avantivarman Maukhan. was the hus- 
band of Rajya^rl, the sister of Harshavardhana This union, 
it IS true, might be explained by supposing tltat Pranhikara- 
vardhana, the enlightened monarch that he was, did not take 
into any consideration the difference of caste when he gave 
his daughter in marriage to Grahavarman But the necessity 
of such an explanation does not really arise. Anothei objec- 
tion to the view that the Vardlianas of Thariesar were Ksha- 
triyas would be that Hiuen Tsiang calls Harshavaidliana a 
Fei-she, or Vaisyak But General Cunningham contends, 
and I agree with him, that the caste name oi Pcisho must 
represent a Bais Rajput, and not a Vaisyak This would 


i .E/,XIV, p.lll 

n Cf Some Ksfiatnya Tribes of Anaetii India, p 225 
3 Cf Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 1, p. 61, 

* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1, n, 209, 
» A^IR XV p 164. 
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a So accord he says wdt hib re at onship t bi ad tya the 
Kshatnya Kir ^ of Malwa 

The name Asvapati is applied in history to several 
persons, but the one vjho is most familiar is the Asvapati 
who was the kingofMadra* and the lather of Savitri of 
Mahabharata taine“. If the Haraha iiisciiption reters to the 
Asvapati of Madra as the founder of the Maukhans, these 
princes must have originally belonged to the north western 
part of India where Varahamihira has located the Madias 
It is evident from the Allahabad Pillar inscription that Madia 
lay fay the side of Ihe territory of the Yaudiieyas*, and occu- 
pied the centiai portion of the Punjab y 

Descended as they were from king Asvapati’s bundled 
sons, it would not be erroneous tv suppose that the MaukliLi- 
ns constituted a laige and populous clan lather than a single 
family Some of the clan evidently foSlovred peaceful pur- 
suds, Whilst others were destined to win lauiels on the 
battle-held. The M luklian clan, however, seems to have 
been an ancient one. If the surmise be accepted that the 
term Maukhari was known to Paruni, who must have flour- 
ished not later than the fomth century B.C., the antiquity of 
the Maukliaiis would be indubitable, and, as I have said, 
from the scholiasts Kaiyata and Vamana it appears very 
probable that theteim was known to Paninl and also to 
Patanjali, The scholiasts give three illustrations of gotrava- 
yavas (small gotras or clans) — Panikya, Bhaunikya and 
Maukharya — under the aphoiisni that explains the formation 


^ In the Matsya Parana releieiice is made to King Asvapati of Sa- 
kala in the kingdom of the Madras (Chap. 20S, S!. o) 
s Mahabharala, Chap. 291-298, pp. 509-523. (Mahaiaja 

of Burdwan’s edition). 

3 Kern, Bnhaisamhiia, p 92. 
i Mazumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 272. 

5 The capital of the country was the famous city Sangala oi Saka- 
la.the Sagald ct the Milinda Panha The territory of the 
Madraka tribe is still called the Madradesa, the country bet- 
ween the Ravi and the Cheiiab riveis. Cf. Smith y. i? A. S, 
1897, p. 889. 
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of the words ill the atfjx*. As neither Mukhaianoi 
Ptishpabhuti, the ancestor of Harstia, have as yet emerged 
into the light of histoiy, it is suspected that both of them are 
pre-historic and eponymous personages" The great anti- 
quity of the Maukhans is also attested to by the clay seal 
secured by General Cunningham at Gaya which has inscribed 
on it in Mauiyan Biahmi characters the Pali legend MokhiiU- 
nam. Mokhalmam is evidently a Prakrit equivalent of the 
Sanskrit Maukharit]am, which is the derivative of Mukhara, 
and means ‘of the Maukhaiis’'*. The seal probably denotes, 
as IS the opinion of Mr. jayaswai, that the Maukhans were a 
political (republican) community oiiginally, but they must 
have been bereft of their power in the third century B. C., as 
there is no toom for a second rate political community m the 
neighbourhood of Gaya at the time of the Mauryas 


* Panmi, IV, I 79. 

^ Aravamuthaii, op at , p. 79. 
s E /.,XIV,p. 114. 

■* Aravamuthan, op. at , p. fiO, note. 





CHAPTER III 


The Various Maukhari Dynasties 


F rom the Haraha inscription ot i^anavarman we can 
immediately conclude that the Maukharis were veiy 
enterprising rulers, but this can also be inferred fiom the fact 
that there was more than one branch of the lamily. The 
finds of the Maukhari records prove that the dynasty 
consisted of at least three groups. The inscriptions of one 
branch of the dynasty liave been discovered m the Jaunpur 
and Bara Banki distiicts of the United Provinces, whilst 
those of the second gioup have been disclosed in the Gaya 
district and m the adjoining localities of Bihar We shall 
speak of the former as Hanvarman's line of Maukhaiis, and 
of the latter as Yajfiavarman’s line, as these two princes aie 
the fust of^ each line that we hitherto know anything about 
A third dynasty appears to have 1 tiled before both Harivar- 
man’s and Yajnavai man’s lines. 

It would perhaps be correct to suppose that Yajfiavar- 
man’s line of Maukharis was a collateral branch of Harivai- 
man’s line, but to say that they ruled in the Bihar region as 
viceroys* of Harivarman’s dynasty is too far-fetched. 
The mistake consists in reckoning these two dynasties as 
contemporaneous, which is fai from the truth, Yajfiavar- 
man's line, as we shall presently see, ruled earlier than 
Hanvarman’s line. Their records m the Batabar and Nagar- 


* C R XXVI p 210 
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juni Hiils are a testimony tw this The lUu uI t\ese 
inscriptions are older ia foini Oiien than those oi the Haiaha 
inscription. Tne ti 'parfite j/ci, whicii is a cha! acteiisuc m 
the Kushan and the early Gupta aiphaDchs*, is used piumi^,- 
cuously along v/jth its later developed hum ui ihe Haiaha 
inscription. But in the inscriptions ns Ananta^’annan only 
the tripartite ya is to be noticed which is a sufticieiitiy dear 
indication that they aie of considerably earlTr ciat.* f< dlioin 
iS of opinion lhat the ya^&iKiw Hill in-cri 1 i ns fos 
palaeographic reasons cannot be placed iatei than the hrst 
half of the sixth centuiy ’ fndiaji and Biihier place iheni in 
the fiftn century*’ Tiiough I am not inclmcd to follow 
General Cunningham who places Vajfiavai man’s dyiia‘-"ty m 
the fouith century ^ I should like to bring them as oem ns 
possible to the Guptas’, and should plme them ni tlu first 
half of the fifth centuiy but vvhat transcciuG my conipiehtn- 
siofi IS how Mr C. V. Vaidya could bch-ve Yaiaavaniu.iiS 
dynasty to be a latei bianch belm.ging lo a date iafei than tlml 
of Marsha'^ Again, even supposing tli,.t Ihe two dynasht' 
of Yajhavarraan and Hauvarmar. wete coutemjsorasy, it w 
difficult to understand how Mr. Aravamuthaii (an ,say' ilml 
Yajliavarman's line was the .stronger oi the two knowing 
from the records that his WaS a feudatoiy family of piliy 
chieftains, whereas on the other hand Haiivaunan, the lust 
named piince of the other dynasty Wns air' ady a Mahaiaja, 
as IS attested by the Haraha inscription, yainavarman’s 
dynasty consisted, as far as we know, of only thtl-e nKmhcfN 
Yajnavarman, Sardulavarman and Anantavarmuu. One im.- 
enphon ot Ananfavarman has been found in the Sarah, n 
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Buhler, /ndtan Palasographv, n 48 . 
£./,VI,pS 
/ A., XI, p 428. 

A. S L R., in, p. 13? 


themselves came into powei m 


Vaidya, H. M. H. /., 1 , p. 34. 



Hi and two others in the Nagarjuni^Hihs, and it is m the 
Barabar Hill Cave inscription that Sardulavannan is expli- 
citly stated to be a samantachudamani, which indicates the 
exact status of these Maukhari kings These princes there- 
fore wielded only an insignificant power, but there is no 
warrant for calling them, as Mr. Vaidya doesS a subsidiary 
line of the Maukhari lineage Though neithei the Barabar 
nor the NagarjunI inscnptions throw any light on the extent 
of sovereignty of these chiefs, if is apparent that they belong- 
ed originally to Ahga or Bihar, where these inscnptions have 
been found 

Mr. Raychaudhury speaking oi Yajnavarman's dynasty 
and of the one that succeeded it — the dynasty of Harivarman 
—says that “a new power was rising in the Ganges valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for the mastery of Northern India” ^ But the Maukhari 
power was not at alt a new power, for before Yajfiavar- 
man’s dynasty of Maukhans, we know of another line of 
kings who ruled m Magadha. There may have been many 
pimces who belonged to this dynasty, but only two names 
have come down to us, and these aie only to be found in a 
single manuscript of a Sanskrit drama, the Kaumudlmahot- 
savo, discoveied by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi They bear the 
name of Varman\ and are called in the drama the Magadha- 
kula. They flourished in the time of Chandra Gupta I, and 
were in all probability a branch of the Maukharis That a 
branch of the Maukharis ruled in Magadha before the imper- 
ial Guptas held sway there is evinced by the Chandrivalli 
inscription of Mayurasarmma*, the Kadamba kingof Banavasi, 
who is sometimes inaccurately supposed to have been a con- 
temporary of Samudra Gupta*. Mayurasarmma, who is the 


* Ibid,p.m. 

* Raychaudhury, fJisiory 0 } Ancient India, p. 371 

3 We know of no Maukhan, however, who bote a different name 
The name Varman evidently was not a mere honorific suffix, 
but a family name. 

■t Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Annual Report, 1929, p. 50 
s Cf. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 16. 
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founder of the Banavasi Kadambas, should be plated even 
earlier than Chandia Gupta I. He ss stated, in itu Chandia- 
valli inscription, to have defeated the Alaukhai's, evsdentl) 
when the lattei were stiii independeat and not yet vivet- 
whelmed by the Guptas. As to whether the Aiaukliarl ksnjf 
defeated by Mayurasaimma belonged to the dyua.-.ty ot Sun- 
daravarman. we have no clue v/hai-oevcr. But as iMayuta- 
sarmnia cannot be placed moie than about foib ycnis htioje 
the foundation of the Gupta dynasty, it is nut hkdy that Ik 
belonged to a dtfteient dynasty honi that of the A'miniNd!- 
mahotsava. 

Yet another sticcesbion oi Maukluui knips is known to 
us from the Asngadh coppct seal ' and the Maiaha inscnf - 
tion. This is the line of Harivaiman. H.anvannan A dyatr-h 
succeeded that of Yajhavarman but we do not know if Hari- 
varman himself succeeded the last leniescntaiive id Yapl.i- 
varman’s dynasty The Nalanda ‘•eals and the jaitapiu, 
Aphsad and Deo-Baranaik inscriptions aisu lliiow vahuibk 
light on the hisloiy of these piinces. They wcri. the ccndefii- 
poraries of the later Guplas, but at jnesent we possess no 
means of determining the countries which these tw'o umteirr 
poiary dynasties governed. Yet there is sulficient evidence 
to indicate that the territory ol the Varmans was in the 
Eastern poition of Magadha, whilst the OuptoS hold sway in 
Western Magadha. Their frontiers, nevertheless, must liavt 
been constantly shifting, advancing or receding wdh the 
vicissitudes of wai. The dynasty of Harivannati seems to 
have acquired consideiable power in Northern India under 
one or two of its members = As we shall see the Maukhai is 
were strong enough to hold at bay, nay, even tu chastise tlu' 
turbulent hordes of the Hulas'*, they were powerful enough 
to vanquish the hosts of the Sndhras; this power even eii- 


y. /?, A. S., ill, p 337, Here, iiowever , amongst otticr mistakes the 
word Maukhari is mislead Houvan. 

* Mr. Rayctiaudsiry thinks that they were also prubabb feuda- 
tories at first (H. A. I , IS. 371.) 

» Ifi this not trivial business they icceived the sappoit of the 
Rajas of Thanesar. 



ableti them tw overthrow th^ kmg of distant Goiarat. We get 
an inkling of tins power or tne Maukhans in a passage ot 
Bana’j Hanhu Chatiia, wKie Kii.g Praehakaravardhaiia 
pays Iheui a inbvte saying. “At the head oi all loyal houses 
stand the Mauxiu and ii the Kadumbun wnere the 
highest praise that Bana conid pay to his gnni, Bfiatsu, was 
to say that he was ‘i'-moured o_j ciow.ied .Viaukhans' h This 
lint oi MauUiaris inn.st nave extended its dominion up to 
Delhi, perhaps even to the banks of the Sutle] 

Attei the death of Qi aha v'ai man Maukhari, his brothei- 
in law, Harsnavardhana, the Thanesar Rajah, ruled the 
Maukhan tefntoriea, as a regent tor his sister Rajyasri, tne 
widow of the Maukhan King, but lie gradually took unto 
hirnseh all the aiitlionty oi a monarch, Rajyasri retaining 
nothing but the semolance ot control. After his death, how- 
evei, hi spite of die coht'asion and chaos that followed, the 
Maukha-is came into their own, and Puinavarman regameo 
the Magadhan throne Besides Purnavarmaii we know ot 
only two Maukhan piinces after Haishavardhana — Bhoga- 
varman and Yasovarman — the thiee being separated from 
eacli other by a wide break of years Evidently there weie 
others who Idled in these gaps, but no 'mstige of their rule 
seems to have endured. As Aravaiinithan opines, they nusst 
have been only minor potentates*. This, howevei, cannot 
apply to Yasovarman, who is known to have held extensive 
sway and to have possessed great power 


I Ridding, ATflolCintian, p. 1. 

s Aiavaniuljian, i’/ii; Kwert, Ihc Mctnkriarii,, and the Sangam Age, 
p 30 



CHAPTER IV 


Kshatravarnian 


I n all likelihood Kshatiavaiman ib. Hil; e-iilicst ARutkhan 
whose name has come down to iis; and it is fo Bana that 
we aie indebted foi this piece of stray infoimation ihtiui;]! 
it IS not of any great value in the leconstruetnni of 
Maukhari history. In the sixth chapter of the Hur^iia Cha- 
nta we find an interesting passage m which Skaiida Gnpta, 
the commandant of Hatsha's elephant ttoop, wains his 
master against ‘‘the univeisal umfidiiigness, so agiceablc to 
the habits of his own land and spnnging from innate fiank- 
ness of spirit”; and though he appioves the idea of Uarsha 
avenging the murdei of his brother, loyal devotion leads him 
to recapitulate some historical instances of untimely death due 
to “mistaken carelessness” and the “despicable ciiaractei 
of vile men”. One of these instances is that^ of the Mau- 
khari Kshatravaiman*, who in bis foolish fondness ot nian- 
/f/tns (troubadours)' welcomed some who were his enemyhs 
emissaries and who successfully availed themselves of the 
king’s folly to treacherously assassinate him '' 


‘ Anothei instance recorded by Bana is that of Siutavarnutii, 
"whose seciet a panot heard” From the termuiatum nn- 
man it appears as if he too was a Maukhan, but we cannot 
vouch for such a conclusion merely on that score, 
s Bhau Daji, Harsha Cfianta of Bana,J,B.B,R,A.S., X. p. 44, trans- 
lates M&nkhus as praise singers, whicli seems to give a bcttci 
inkling of the mean designs of these men than the word 'trou- 
badour s'. 

» Bana, Hanha Charita, pp. 191-194, 
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The Harsha Chanta however assigns no date to this 
unfortunate incident But severa. attempt.- have been made 
to gauge approxmiatety the peaod to which this Maukhan 
king belongs. Cunningham merely says that he must have 
preceded Puinavaiman, who was the contemporary of Har- 
8havardhana\ and there can be no doubt about that But tf 
Cunningham implies that Kshatravarman was Purnavarman’s 
immediate predecessoi, it seems that he errs, for Hiuen 
Tsiang, who speaks of Purnavarman, would not have Jeft 
unmentioned such a glaring fact as the murder of Kshatravar- 
nian. Aravamutliaii, on the other hand, because the list of 
disasters cited by Skanda Gupta includes the Maurya Briha- 
dratha and the Suhga Sumitia, both of whom are attributed 
to the second emtury B. C., thinks that Kshatravarman 
belongs to an age much eailierthan the other Maukharis, and 
therefoie much eaiiiei than the fifth century A. D \ He does 
not attempt, however, to assign his reign to any determinate 
period. But the Harsha Chanta though it does not give us 
the date of the muider of Kshatravaiman probably affords us 
a clue by utilising which we might arrive at a somewhat 
approximate date. Immediately after the instance of Kshatra- 
varman's assassination, Skanda Gupta cites the murder of a 
^aka king, an adulterer punished by Chandia Gupta who 
presented himself in his mistress’ dress. It seems likely, 
therefore, that Kshatravarman tlourished some time before 
Chandra Gupta. In fact, as has been observed before, the 
Maukharis actually dominated Magadha before Chandra Gup- 
ta usurped the throne from them This information can be 
gleaned from the Sanskrit diama Kaamudimahotsava and 
from the Chandravalli inscription of the Kadamba MaytJrasar- 
mma, who is recorded therein to have defeated the Maukharis. 
Could this Mayilrasarmma be the one responsible for the 


* A.S 1. JR., XV, p. 165. 
s Aravainuthan, op. at , pp. 30, 81 

H The Andhra dynasty died out m 225 A D. and it is not iniproba- 
ble that the Maukharis began to tule as independent princes 
111 Magadha increasing m powei with the passage of years 



death of Kshatravarraan? We have loevidenee this pt i t 
For all we know, Mayura^arinma sent some mmstre.s as 
ates to the court of Kshatravarman in ordoi to put an end (o 
his life by a tieaclierous coup de mam To assail and 
vanquish the Maukhari forces would then be an easier .iffair 
Mayura^armma, however, does not appear to have occu- 
pied Magadha, and even if he did, not for a very (oiig tuin,; 
for shortly after the death of Kshahavarman, king SunUaia- 
varman of the Kaumudlmahotsava is seen on the Magadlnai 
throne h 


‘ Though it seems likely that Kshalravannau was a turhea ol liio 
Miagadha-kula ol Sundaravarniaii, there is nu ejngiajitiK oi 
literary evidence to corroboi ate this cmiclvisHin, Fos this 
reason I have heated him sepaiately tioiu the me rahers ot the 
M(igadha~ku!a 



PART 11 


THE MAGADHA-KULA 
of the 



CHAPTER i 


Sundaravarman 


A i'cry piccious !.^em ot Sanskiit hteratuie, piecious not so 
iiun-h as a hteiary pscce, bat because oi the valuable 
historical clvata contained in it, is the diania Kaumudlmahot- 
sava, recently edited and published by Mr. Ramaknshna 
Kavi and Pandit S K Ramanatha Sastri Mimamsacharya k 
The drama consists of five acts and the author is unknown; 
but she was evidently a woman. Her name is not explicitly 
mentioned in the manuscript, and we must await the disco- 
very of another manuscript to learn her name, and perhaps 
to find that she is one of the poetesses famous in our antho- 
logies Mr. Kavi, however, in his introduction thinks that 
the name of the authoress was probably Vijjika. Mr Jayas- 
wal’s impression, on the other hand, is that the second 
verse of the drama contains her name, which he takes to be 
Kishoiika Krishivala, in his opinion, is her father’s name®. 
Neither is the evidence of the manuscript definite on the title 
of the drama There might have been another name. 


i it has been edited as No 4 of the Dakshinabharati Sanskrit 
Senes, and published from 366, Mint Street, Madras (1929) 
Mr. Kavi and his companions discovered the manuscript on 
palm leaf tn British Malabai during one of their tours m 
search of manuscripts. 

s In print the drama covers fifty (8vo) pages, which Mr. Kavi has 
prefaced by a five-page introduction in English 
a A. B. O.R.I , XII, p. 50, note. 
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Several cliaractenstics of the period to which the drama 
belongs can be gleaned from the drama itself. We learn from 
It that the penod witnessed an orthodox revival <p. 36), that 
Hindu gods and goddesses were in the ascendant, that wo- 
men became orthodox nuns (p 38), that the book of Dattaka 
was still studied by learned courtezans at Fatalmutra fp. 37), 
that the stories of Avimaraka (p. 22). and Udayana fp 4), 
were familiar to, and popular with the audience, at least dra- 
mas on them as well as on ^aunaka and Bandhumati, and that 
the art of painting too was palionised (acts V <i{ VI). 

As Mr Jay as wal thinks, the diaina is a work of the 
Gupla period, fudging trum its literary style and characteris- 
tics h The style of the drama, however, is Gmple, peculiar to 
the Bhasa school. There are no signs of striving tm cfiects by 
means of long and oinate snmasfls 01 lar-fetchtd figures of 
speech The verses as well as the prose passages are direct 
and artless, Nandi is omitted as in so many southern texts 
Neveitheless the drama seems to be nearer Kalidasa’s tinu 
than that of Bhasa; but it does not follow from this, that 
because there exists some similarity of language between the 
authoress and Kalidasa, that there was any borrowing bet- 
ween them, tor expressions current on the stage and used by 
one dramatist will be invariably and similarly used by other 
contemporary or nearly contemporary authors. That the 
drama did not acquire a permanent place in literature can be 
easily explained. It was really meant only for the occasion 
of the Kauntudiniahotsava and must have been composed at 
a veiy short notice. Moreover the plot of the drama being 
the history of a prince who was not destined to win any 
glory, the woik sank into oblivion together with the prince 
The drama tells us that king Sundaravarman, because 
he had no children, adopted one Canda-sena. But although 
Caijda-sena had thus voluntarily become a member of the 
Magadha family, he had the impudence of contracting 
a marriage with the Lichchhavis. the bitter enemies of the 


‘ Ibtd., p 52. 



Magadha dynasty who are ca ed by the authoress by the 
despicable name of M^echhas . Not on.y that, but he also 
kept a look“Out for a nice opportunity to attack Patatiputra*, 
the Magadha capital, and when the opportunity presented 
itself he laid siege to the city. Here the words svayam 
Magadha-kuiam vyapadihamapi are important. Although 
Caijda-sena did not belong to the Magadha family by birth 
he had proclained himself its member by adoption. The 
drama tells us that he was a Karaskara® These Karaskaras 
were lowly placed and in the drama itself their low status 
is hinted at by the remark ‘ how royalty for such a caste ’. 
Caijda-sena had resided long m Magadha and his Karaskara 
community had now come to be looked upon as a caste 
During the battle Sundaravarraan had an opportunity of slay- 
ing the rebel, but he refrained from such an act considering 
that Canda-sena after all was his foster-son. He meiely thrust 
him headlong into the midst of the Lichchhavi lanks, who 
were evidently tighting on his side The reason of Canda- 
sena’s hostility and rebellion was the birth of a son, Kalya- 
ijdvarman, to king Sundaravarman, by which he feared he 
would lose all claims to his adoptive father's throne 

Two reasons make Mr. Jayaswal feel confident that this 
Cagda-sena is no other than the Gupta Emperor Chandra 
Gupta I In the first instance it is very likely that Cagda- 
sena dropped the name Sena and assumed the name Gupta, 
in order to give himself a dynastic title and in imitation of the 
illustrious name of Chandra-Gupta Maurya; and he had not 
to borrow the name from very fai Gupta ^ was his own 


» The city is alternatively called Kusumapura and Pushpapura 
* Kaumuditnahotsava,\y,().p 30 There is no reason to be sur- 
prised that Canda-sena was a Karaskara. As Mr. Jayaswal 
says (A. B. 0. R.l , 1930, p 55), a kritaka son could be, like 
any other kind of adopted son, an asavarmyooy, and therefoie 
a Kshatriya could adopt a Karaskara 
» According to Baudhayana, Dharmasuira, Ch. I, the Karaskaras 
had theif own locality. 

^ His lather’s name Cjhatotkacba was not joined with Gupta 



grandfather’s name, as we know it from fnscnofuins 
Chandra Gupta, therefore, became ins leal title, his original 
name being Canda-sena (unless the manuscript has iaadvm- 
tently substituted Canda for Candra). The identification 
profeired is upheld by Canda-sena’s samhandha oi aliiarme 
with the Lichchhavi dan spoken of m the drama itself That 
the rise of the Guptas was due m a large measure to Cnandra 
Gupta’s marriage with Kumaradevi, the princess ot the 
Lichchhavi family, is a well-known tact in history, proved h} 
the Gupta inscriptions and corroborated oy a series nt 
Samudra Gupta’s coins’. The Lichclihavis disappeaied 
from the neighbourhood of Magadha when Vaishali bceaniL 
a Gupta acquisition m the time of Chandui Gupta li ‘ As 
Sundaravarman and his son Kalyanavarman fiounshed betuR 
the disappearance of the Lichchhavis from tiie neighbuurliuod 
of Magadha, they must have lived in the days ot Chandi.i 
Gupta I and Samudra Gupta 

Though the drama does not say that Siridaravai man be- 
longed to the Maukhan dynasty, it is veiy proiiahle til, It he 

was a member of the family. In the first place the dynasty 
of Sundaravarman IS called the Magadha-kula L and Maga- 
dha, we must remember, was the homeland of the Viaukha- 
ns. Again, we shall see, that ali the Maukhari names known 
so far end in vnr/nc/i, and so do the names of Siindartivaiin m 
and Kalyanavarman. Moreover, we aio told in the drama that 
Sundaravarman and Kalyanavarman weie Kshatiiyas '’’ami 


Tlie Gupta recoids mentioti his natural parentage, whicli aceurd- 
mg to Hindu law he had not lost, when he bcuine Sundam- 
varman s kntaka or iosiei-soti. 

This Lichchhavi-Gupta matrirnoniai alliance is a pioof, tlnniah 

not a strong one, of the low status of the Guptas 

wSitl ^ Lakshmi 

rfl r ^^^cchavuyah-. Vide Allan, Ulalogm oj ih, 

Coins of the Gupfa Dynasties, Plate III. 

Raychaudhury, History of Ancient India, p. 334 
Kaamudimahoisava, 

Ibid , pp, 3, 32, 33. 



the M 1 khir s too wetL Ks latr yas But were thee any 
Miukoans ruling ,n Magadha as ear.y as sn the fourth cen 
tnry Till but a couple of years ago we only knew of one 
Maukhaii, Kshtravarman, who could be placed earlier than 
the line of Yajhavarman But the recently discovered Chan- 
dravalli* inscription of Mayura^armma ® has levealed the 
fact that the Maukhans ruled m Magadha in the time of the 
early Kadamfaas. 

The primary puipose of the Chandravalh inscription'* 
seems to be the same as tnat of the MyakadonMnscnption ** 
of F^iiluinavi and the Talagunda inscription “ of Santivaiman, 
/. e , to record the construction of a reseivoir of watei, this 
time, by Mayurasairama of the Kadambas The defile in 
which the boulder containing the inscription is situated, is 
very conveniently placed for the construction of a dam, 
which could impound the ram watei poured by both the 
monsoons on the hills lying to the south of Chitaldrug. Ex- 
cavations to the north ot this place have also revealed that 
in the same direction towards which the inscription faces, 
there was in the times of the Sata»/ahanas, a flourishing town 
m which several lead corns bearing the names of Gotann- 
putia, Pulumavi and other later Satavahana rulers have been 
collected. Mayurasarmma, we can therefore say, merely fol- 
lows the example of Pulumavi in recording his deed. Another 
purpose of the inscription is to recoid the victories of the 
Kadamba heio over his neighbouis of the Tiaikuta, Abhira, 
Pallava, Panyatrika, Sakasthana, Sendraka, Punata and 
Maukhari® kingdoms. 


1 Tlie site of this ancient town of Chandiavalli according to local 
tradition is the valley of Mulegondi to the west of the fortified 
hill of Chitaldrug in the Mysore State 
® The only othei inscription known so far which might be ascrib- 
ed to Mayurasarmma is the Malavalh pillar inscription, part 11 
(£. C.,V11, Shikarpuf, p. 264) His name, however, is not 
mentioned in this inscription. ’ 

3 Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Annual Report, 1929, p, 54. 

* £.7,X!V, p. 153 
E L, vm, p 24 

« Maukhari is written as Mokari in the inscription. 
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The characters in which the inscription is written 
belong to the class of later Southern Brahmi, known as the 
ciiv£ chdrcLctcrs of the variety seen in the later Satavahana 
inscriptions In point of smiilaniy they come nearest to the 
Myaksdoni inscription of Pulumavi which the Chandravalh 
inscription resembles in many waysh The languagt' is evi- 
dently Prakrit, but there is a tendency to Sanskntise The 
inscription would therefore seem to belong to the last days 
when Prakrit still held its place as the state lani^uage of 
South India Sanskrit comes into general use in the fourth 
century, and as D*' M. H Krishna remarks, “if Mayura 
had belonged to the fourth century, it is ditticult to explain 
why he, who is described as a Brahman learned ui ttie Vedas, 
should have preferred Prakrit to Sanskrit”*. I would assign 
the inscription to about 283 A D. for the following leasons ■— 

Dr. Sukhtankar has ascribed the Myakadoni inscription 
to the reign of Pulumavi II whose regime lasted fiom 135 to 
163 A.D., for the mere reason that the reigns of both Piilu- 
mavi Jll and Pulumavi IV lasted only foi about seven years, 
whereas the inscription belongs to the eighth regnal year 
But such a difficulty can be easily brushed aside if we remem- 
ber that it IS a very common practice in South Indian usage 
particularly to mention the expired year instead ot the current, 
whilst the Puraijas most probably mention the comiileted 
years Possibly Pulumavi IV ruled for seven complete yeais 
and expired m hi$ eigth year, very soon after the Myakadoni 
inscription was set up. Moreovei, the second ce/itury would 
be too early a date for Mayurasarmma, and therefoie the 
Myakadoni inscription might very reasonably be assigned to 
the reign of Pulumavi IV (c. 218 to c. 225-226 A. D.). There 
is still a difference of over half a century between the two 
inscriptions, but I find it very difficult to bring the lelgn of 
Mayurasarmma earlier than 2^ A. D. 


' Archaeological Survey oj Mysore, Annual Report, 1329, p, 52. 
* Ibid., p. 57. 

> E. I., XIV, p. 154. 
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mentioned in the inscnptioi^ of Mayura- 
^armma help us in fixing its date. Though the Abhira kings 
isvarasena and tsvaradatta appear to have reigned m the first 
halt of the third century, aftei the withdrawal of the !§atava- 
hanas from the districts round Nasik, it was really m 249 
A. D. that the Sbhiras rose to a powerful position and conso- 
lidated their teriitones. The Traikutaka era was identical 
with that of the Abhiras, and it is doubtful whether the 
Traikutakas existed before that. The Pallavas, the Sendra- 
kas and the Punatas had already erected their kingdoms over 
the spoils of the Satavahanas, and this was not possible 
before the middle of the third century. Mayurasarmma’s 
victories over the Sakas, the Pariyatrikas and specially the 
Maukhans signify that they -were still independent dynasties 
that had not yet been overpowered by the Guptas. The 
Maukhans, however, could not have been an independent 
power after 320 A D , when Chandra Gupta ascended the 
Magadhan throne, and MayQra^armma must have defeated 
them before that date, somewhere about 280 A. D. 


Even more than the kingdoms mentioned, the omissions 
m the inscriptions aie significant The Satavahanas, the 
Guptas, the Gangas and the Vakatakas are ail not surprisingly 
left unmentioned; the Satavahanas, because no trace of their 
empire could have existed in 283 A, D., the Guptas, the 
Gangas and the Vakatakas because these powers had not 

yet been established. 

* 

It is commonly believed that the eightieth year of an 
unknown era, to which the Halsi plates of Kakusthavarmma, 
the great-grandson of Mayurasarmma, aie ascribed, refer to 
an era reckoned from the commencement of Mayurasarmma’s 
reign. For reasons which I am giving below I date the reign 
of Kakusthavarmma from c. 370 to c. 400 But the Halsi 
plates were issued during the reign of Raghu, when Ka- 
kusthavarrama was the Yuvaraja of Palasica Thus the first 
year of Mayurasarmma ’s reign would fall eighty years before 
that date, i. e. somewhere about 285 A. D. But Mayura- 
^armma does not seem to have been crowned when he set up 
the Chandravalli inscription, as he claims no royal titles 



therein. The mseription, neverthe.ess, seems t. have liLen 
set up atter the completion of his conquests, but perhaps a 
couple of years before his coionation 283 A- D niii>ht 
therefore be determined as the most satisfactoiy date foi this 
inscriptions. 

The Talagunda pillai inscription' helps us to hx the 
reign of King Kakusthavarmma The inscription says that 
Kakusthavarmma by means of his daughters raised up the 
family of the Guptas and other kings. In the words of tils 
inscription itself, “the sun among kings by ihe rays, ua. 
his daughters, raised up the beds of lotus, viz. the Gupta 
and other kings...". I think it will not be incorrect to 
suggest that the histone embassy ot Chandra Gupta II Vi- 
kramaditya to the Kuntala king, mentioned in the Smuaia- 
prakakikahy the poet BhO]a^ piobablytouk place in the 
reign of this king and that the object of the embassy was the 
settlement of a family alliance with the Kadainlias “This 
embassy”, says Fr. Heras, “appears to be one of the most 
suggestive events in the history of the Gupta Empiie” *' The 
Kadamba Empire, during the reign of Kakusthavarnima, had 
“reached the acme of its greatness” “The reign ol 
Kakustha was the heyday of the Kadamba power”' it is 
no matter for surprise, therefoie, that Chandia Gupta il, 
himself a powerful monarch at the time, the undisputed rule) 
of Eastern Malwa and Gujerat' and the absoiute sovereign 
of Saurashtra \ whose dominions extended acros.s the Indus, 
and whose influence pervaded even the northeih extieinity 
of India, as is attested by the acceptance of the Gupta Sam v at 
in the kingdom of Nepal should have endeavoured iu gam 


* £ C., VJI, Sk, 176. 

= Cf. K Balasubrahraanya Ayyar, A Sludy tn Kalidasa tn Rthdi >n 
to Political Science, Madras Oriental Conference, p G. 

=> Heras, Relations between Guptas, Kadamhus and Vakaiakus, 
J.BV.R S,XU.p 458. 

< Moraes, The Kadamba Kuia, p, 25. 

= Ibid„p.2S 

« Fleet, 0. L, pp. 25, 32, ^ 

Bana, Harsha Chaniu, p. 194; Tliomas, Gupta Records, p. 15. 

« Cf. 1. A., IX, p. 173 ff; XIV, p. 345. 



the fr endship of so powerfu a rnonarch as Kakusthavarmma 
Moreover d must be borne in mind t.iat Chandra Gupta at 
this time was dreading an impending invasion of the Hunas^ 
and with this dark hour in view he embaiked on a policy of 
dynastic marriages One such alliance he concluded with 
the Vakatakas by marrying his daughter Sri Prabhavati 
Gupta to Rudrasena II According to Mi Vincent Smith 
this man [age between Rudrasena 11 and :^ri Prabhavati Gupta 
took place about 395 A. D. A second such alliance was 
pioposed to the Kadamba King Kakusthavarmma through 
the imperial ambassador Kalidasa, and the Talagunda pillai 
inscription seems to say that Kakustha accepted the proposal 
and gave away one of liis daughters to Kumara Gupta I, the 
son of Chandra Gupta II Consideimg all this, Anantadevi 
of the Bhitan seal inscription and the wife of Kumara Gupta 
1, therefore, seems to have been a Kadamba princess ^ Ka- 
kusthavarmma may be said to have been a contemporary of 
Chandra Gupta II, and to have ruled from c 370- c, 400 A. D. 
Hence supposing, as Fr. Heras does, that Kalidasa's embassy 
took place in 390, the marriage of Kumara Gupta I with the 
Kadamba princess must have taken place a couple of years 
lafer m 392 A. D 

It IS interesting to note that there are two passages m the 
Balghat plates of Prithivisena that have been erroneously 
construed by some historians. The plates say that Prithi- 
visena n was the son of Narendrasena, born of the Mahadevi 
Ajjhitabhattarika, a daughter of the lord of Kuntala. The 
plates also tell us that Harendrasena was the grandson of 


i The Hunas actually invaded the empire towards the close of 
Kumara Gupta's reign. Fleet, G. /., p. 55, vv. 10, 11, 12, 14. 
Cf Dlvekar, Pusyamitras in Gupta Period, A, B. 0. R. L, I, 
pp. 99-103. 

s Smith, The Vakaiaka Dynasty of Berar, J. R. A. S., 1914, p. 326 

* It is also possible that the Kadamba princess.was wedded to 

Kumara Gupta’s younger brother, Govinda Gupta, whom Dr. 
Bloch has identified with Krishna Gupta, the ancestor of 
Adityasena of Magadha. Cf. R. D Banerji, The Chronology 
of the Imperial Guptas, A S, O R L> I,p 7l 

* £./, IX, p. 271, vv. 30-31. 
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Rudrasena II and Sn Prabhavati Gupla*, het'sclf a dauj^hter 
of Chandra Gupta II K Mi. Moraes lakes this king of Kuntala 
to be the same Kakusthavarmma who gave one of his daugii- 
ters m marriage to one of Chandra Gupta’s sons'. But tin re 
IS absolutely no warrant foi such an assumption. The 
inscription merely calls him the "lord of Kunfala'’. Accor- 
ding to the chronology adopted by me, Miigesavarmnia seems 
to have been the father of Ajjliitabhattaiskd. Besides, il we 
suppose Kakusthavarmma to have been Ajjhita’s lather, \vi 
plunge into a difficulty from which it is hardly porsiblc to 
extricate ourselves. We tind one daughter of Kakusihavai- 
mma married to Chandia Gupta’s son, and a second daughter 
married to his great-grandson Moreovcu there is too wide 
a gap between the marriage of one daughter with Kumaia 
Gupta in 392 A. D., and the marriage of the second with 
Narendrasena in 445 A. D. 

According to my chionology Kangavarmma seems to be 
the "lord of Kuntala” defeated by the Vakataka Pravarasena 
I S whom Dr. S. Kiishnaswami Aiyangar has shown to have 
been a contemporary of Chandra Gupta I C We are told in 
the Talagunda inscription that he was forced to wage many 
and expensive wars. As the phrase "terrible wars” would 
suggest, these wais often proved unsuccessful. 

All these considerations, as we have seen, enable us to 
fix the date of the Chandravalli inscription as c. 283 A. D , 
which means that the Maukharis were ruling in Magadha at 
this time. This furnishes us with one more reason to believe 
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Monsieur Jouveati-Dubreuil supposes that the inarfiave ofNa- 
rendrasena took place m 445 A. D. (Ancient History ot/M 
Deccan p 100). 

Cf. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, The Vakatakas in Gupta Ifistorv 
Q. J. M. S., XV, p. 155. ^ inswry, 


Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, p. 26. 

Cave inscription of Pnthivisena 11, 4. 5 of W.I , IV, p 

S, Krishnaswamy Aiyaiigai, The Vakafakas m Gupta Hisiarv 
Q. /-MS, XV, p, 158; The Vakatakas and ihelr place in the 
Hisfoty of India, A,B.O, R. L, V, pp, 37-30. 



that Sundaravarman of the Mai^adha kuJa was a Maukhan ^ 
We cannot say, ho Afover, m what re.ationship he stood with 
Kshatravarman; but it looks very probable that he succeeded 
Kshatravarman to the Magadhan throne. His reign must 
have been a long one, for, as the Kaumadlmahotsava says *, 
he died on the battlefield of old age and exhaustion, m def- 
ence of his capital Patahputra, which had been besieged by 
Chandra Gupta and his Lichchhavt confederates His Queens 
committed suicide after his death 


1 ThePuranas, however, wiiich close in the Gupta period, make 

no mention of Sundaravarman’s family. 

2 Kaamudimahotsava, p, 30. 

3 Ibid , p. 30. 



CHAPTER n 


Kaiyanavarman 


W e have observed some of the disastrous consequences 
of the battle of Patahputra Sundaravaiman, the Ma- 
gadha King, fell fighting in defence oi Ins capitaU and the 
several queens he left behind him all cmnniitted suicide His 
son Kalyanavarraan \ who was no more than a little boy 
had to flee the country Some devoted companions, however, 
among whom was tim nurse Vinayamdhai, took iiim away 
beyond the frontiers into the forests In Magadha the 
usurper Chandra Gupta with the help of his Lichchhavi allies 
ascended the throne He soon began to extend the limits of 
his dominions till they included the whole of the Gangetic 
valley as far as Allahabad and Oudh, and assumed the sove- 
reign title of Mahaiajidhiraja ’ Meanwhile Kalyanavarman 
grew up on the lake Pampa at Vyadha-kishkmdlTa ■*, wheie 
patiently bided his time lying m wait tor an opportunity to 
wm back his kingdom Nor did his prime-ministei Mantia 


1 The Nsdlianpur coppet plates of Bhaskaiavannaii, king of 
Kamarupa, mention a Kalyanavarraan as one of this king's 
ancestors. This Kalyanavarraan’s father, however, is called 
Balavarman and his queen Gandhaivati, and therefore he 
caniiot'he identified with the Kaiyaiiavarman of the Kammidi- 
mahofsava 

® Kaumudmahotsava, p 31. 
a Fleet, G. p. 28 
■* Kaumudmahoisava, p, 3. 




Gupta and his commander m chief Kuhjaraka give up aopes 
of restoring him to his heirdom; and they had not to waif long, 
for a supreme opportunity soon offered itself, when Chandra 
Gupta was obliged to leave his capital and to go out with his 
army on an expedition to the frontiers of his kingdom in 
order to quell a rebellion of his piatyanta-palas or frontier 
governors S “among the Sabaras and Pulindas on the frontier 
of Magadha”®. How hard Mantra Gupta and Kunjaraka 
were toiling for the leturn of their prince to his capital can 
be gauged when we realise that these two officers were the 
cardinal forces responsible for stirring up the revolt among 
Chandra Gupta’s frontier-governors ^ Duimg Chandra 
Gupta's absence from Patahputra, Mantra Gupta had a secret 
conference with the Paura-Janapadas, wlio favoured the 
reinstatement of prince Kalyanavarman h Accoidingly he 
was summoned to the capital (through an uigent messenger) 
where he immediately obtained mahabhiseka coionation\ 
foi adhirdjya ' at the Su-Ganga Palace \ For political 
strength Mantra Gupta also arianged an alliance with the king 
of the Surasena janapada^ the Yadava Kirtisena, who held 
his court at Mathura His daughter Kirtimati was brought 
to Patahputra and married to Kalyanavarman, the purohita 


i Kaamudimahotsavat p 29. 
s Ibtd , B 10. 

3 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p 20, 

» Ibtd , p 41 . 

« Ibid , p. 36. 

1 The mention of the Su-Qanga Palace at Pataliputra and the 
historical reference to the Su-Yamuna Palace at Kausambi 
(p. 4) are natural in this drama, but the refeience to the Su- 
(janga in the Mudra-Rakshasa in connection with the Kaiimudi- 
mahotsava is forced It therefore appears, as Mr, Jayaswal 
says, (jf . B. 0, R. /., 1930, p 52), that Visakh3datta had this 
play about Kalyanavarman before him and was probably 
competing with it 

s Kaumudmahotsava, pp. 8, 34^ 49, 

» /btd., pp. 40-43. 



from Mathura representing t.-e king , In tie be^ nni of 
the fifth act, Ciiandra Gupta is said to have been stiuck or 
killed {mhatah). But the diama does not say at -vliose 
hands he met his death—wliether it was one ot Kalyana- 
vai man’s party or one of the frontiei-^oveinois who struck 
the fatal blow I Neveitheless, Kalyanavairaar m credited 
with having uprooted the raja-kulo of Cnaudia Gupta, 

Kalyatiavannan’s story goes no further. The ‘uunntita- 
chatita* of the new king inevitably stops when it i caches the 
celebration of the kaamudlmahoisava, on winch- occasion 
this drama urgently composed by tne lady diamatisl was 
staged at Pataliputra. Kaiyanavarmaii’s life story and pei- 
sonality hardly afford any scope tor a diamatic plot. Theie 
IS very little of the he^o iii him. He did not recover his lost 
throne through his own eiforts; rather, he was restored to the 
throne by the Paura-Janapada, when Chandra Gupta was 
absent from his capital. Noristheieal hern ot the stoiy, 
the pnme-mmister Mantia Gupta, given his du,. shase ot 
heroism and impoitance, which is justifiable m view of the 
fact that the drama had to be enacted before the king and hss 
entire court. Nevertheless the dramatist displays a deft 
hand in creating a romance, tor the newly wedded couple 
had seen each other only once before the marriage. But her 
description of the young Queen’s beauties fails to impress, 
evidently because it is the portrayal of a woman by a woman 
garbed in the current diction of the stage. 

It does not seem probable that the Lichchhavis could 
have allowed Kalyanavarman to remain long in possession 
ot the Magadhan throne. They had to look after the interest 
of their daufiitra and ward, Samudra Gupta; and very pioh- 
ably, even before the Gupta army could return from the 
frontier-provinces, Kalyanavarman was defeated and eitliei 
killed or forced to beat a speedy retreat from Pataliputra. 
Such a hypothesis immediately explains wny Kalyaijavar- 


^ Ibid,, Act. V 

® Chandra Gupta, however, does not seem to have returned to his 
capital, 



man s name does not fi^re id the A1 ahabad Pi ar n the 1 st 
of the ru.ers subdued by Samudra Gupta. Where bamudra 
Gupta IS credited with having uprooted Achyuta ‘ and 
Nagasena, the words “unassisted, with the force ot the pro- 
wess of his arms” ® are added: the Kota prince is also said to 
have been “captured by his armies”'’ Kalyaijavarman, theie- 
fore, as he probably nevei came into conflict with Satnud'a 
Gupta himself, is not included in the Hst of his victories. 
That the name of Kirtisena, the fathei-in-law of Kalyanavar- 
man, is also missing, is explicable if we bear in mind that 
Kirtisena, who was a contemporaiy ot Sundaravarmaii, was 
probably an old man at the time of Kalyanavarinan’s marriage 
and accession, and that he might soonTave passed away. 
Nagasena, whose defeat is mentioned m the inscription, 
might have been his son 

It is sometimes believed that a civil war followed the 
nomination of Saraudra Gupta to the throne of Fatal iputra, 
and that Kacha was one of the brothe’s who envied Samudra 
Gupta’s appointment and waged war against him *. This 
assumption of a civil war on the death of Chandra Gupta 
would explain why Kalyanavarman’s name does not figure 
in the conquests of Samudra Gupta, for he might have been 
ousted from Pataliputra by one of Samudra Gupta’s brothers 
who took possession of the city and set himself up as a rival 
emperor. The civil war for succession would again explain 
how Kalyanavarman was able to stay in Pataliputia as long 
even as to’ be able to celebrate the Kmmudlmahotsava. 
Thirdly, the disturbed state of the country would also ex- 
plain why Samudra Gupta had to face so many enemies as 
Achyuta, Nagasena and the Kota prince immediately after his 
accession. Evidently these princes wished to avail them- 
selves of the prevailing lawlessness to enhance their power. 


» 

» Smith tries to make Achyuta the king of Ahichchatra in Pancha- 
la, in modern Rohilkhand (J. R A S., 1890, p. 876). 
s Fleet, G. L, p. 12. 
s Ibid. 

i Cf Heras, A. B. O. R. IX, pp. 83-90. 
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Neveitheless, though this theory of a civil wai ts quite 
plausible, the identification of KIcha as a brnfhei of Sanuuiin 
Gupta does not seem to lesf on assured giound. Mr. 
Jayaswal's identification of this Gupta king with Ranui Gupta, 
a brother of Chandra Gupta II, appears more piobnbleh 
If it IS hue that Kalyariavarnian was actually defeated 
by Sainudra Gupta in person, the victory must have been le- 
corded in line 13 of the Allahabad PiHai m those ten unintel- 
ligible syllables that follow the names of Achyufa and Naga- 
sena. In this case Achyuta, Nagasena, Kaiyanav.mnan and 
the Kota prince must all be referred to a battle at Pataiiputia, 
which city is alluded to in the fourteenth line of this insciip- 
tion. But Chandra Gupta had selected Samudra Gupta in 
supersession of his elder brothers because he alone appeared 
competent to restore the fallen fortunes of the family, and to 
guide its destinies safely through the dark and critical houi 
through which it was passing; nor did Samudia Gupta fad 
to live up to the expectations of his father and of all the mi- 
nisters and members of the assembly who were present at 
the dying king's bedside, when he nominated him 1ms suc- 
cessor 

Mr. Jayaswal identifies the Kota-Mrr as the family of 
Kalyanavarman*, and therefore the Kota-kulajam captured 
by Samudra Gupta as Prince Kalyapavarman himself in 
this case Kota^kulcijatn would mean that Kalyapavarman 
was descended from the Kota family on his mother's side 
On his father’s side he was evidently a Maukban-h 

There are two Varmans mentioned in the list of the 
Aiyavarta kings subdued by Samudra Gupta: Balavarman 


A B. O.R.I,XVm, pp 17-36 
A.B. 0,i?,/.,XVIk P.55. 

The late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indrap sought to identify the Kota 
c an With the tribe named Koda, mentioned in an inscription 

district, Bombay, and with the 
wit! kiadasa coins tound near Saliaranpur in the North 
West Provinces (Indraji, Sopara and Padana, p. ig). 

Could Kota be synonymous with Maufchari? We have no means 
of investigating into this. 
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and Chandravarman but ne ther of them had any connection 
with Kalyanavarman Balavarman was obviously the king 
of Kamarupa mentioned in the Nidhanpur plates as an an- 
cestor of Bhaskaravarman h Chandravarman may be, and 
probably ought to be, identified with the Maharaja Chandra- 
varman, son of Maharaja Siddha\/arman, lord of the Push- 
kara Lake, who has lecorded a brief dedicatory inscription 
on the Susunia Hill, in the distiict of Bankura, seventeen 
miles S. S W from the Rarjiganj lailway station ^ 


1 1. A.. XLIII, p. 96 
= /. A. S. B., 1895, p. 177 ff. 
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Cl A P T L R I 


Yajiiavarmaii 


’^he first dynasty of whom any usetui epigraphic evidence 
* IS extant is the line of Ya^navarman, The Barabar and 
Nagarjuni Cave hmcuptions recount just three generations of 
the dynasty, the three ^members m their O'der of succession 
being Yajuavannan, Sardulavairaan and Anantavaiman. 
Whetiier these princes were the direct descendents of either 
Kshatravarman or Sundaravarman, we can haraly sav from 
the evidence available, but that they weie connected with 
Magadha is indisputable. A very debatable question, how- 
ever, IS that of the date of their rule, foi all their three in- 
scriptions, written in characters of t»ie same type, are unfor- 
tunately undated Cunningham seems to be correct when he 
states that, fioin the styC of then alishabehca! characters, they 
must have reigned before j(10 A.D h but it is difficult to undei- 
stand wnat he means by saying that they probably succeeded 
the Guptas m .310 A D. ^ What seems possible is just the 
reverse- that when the Guptas succeeded Sundaravarman’s 
dynasty on the throne of Pataliputra, the Maiikhaiis were 
relegated to a corner of Magadha, the Gaya district, there to 
rule as petty and subordinate chieftains ^ Cunningham de- 


* Cunningham, A. S. /. R., ill, p, 135. 

» Ibid. 

* Mookerf), Harska, p. 57, believes that these Maukharis belonged 

to Anga or Bihar 
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fines the r ru e from 319 to 400 A D but one fee s me nod 
to adjust these dates and p^ace these ru.erb from about 400 to 
475 A D. b There must have been others who psoceded 
them, but they were entirely subordinate to the Gupta empe- 
rors and nothing is known about them It was only in the 
time of Yajnavarman, perhaps, and of his successor Sardula- 
varman that this branch of the Maukhans began to grow in 
impoitance and power Sardulavartnan, in fact, enjoys the 
appellation Mahasamania, whilst Yajnavarman is merely 
called a samenfo Two out of the three inscriptions aho 
use the term nripa or king for both ^ardiilavarman and his 
father, and though, as Aiavamuthan obseives, the word 
samanta \?> moTt specific ° and probably denotes the exact 
status of these rulers, the use of the term nnpa testilies to 
their gradually enhancing influence. 

One Nagarjuni inscription calls Yajhavaiman a gloi ious 
and illustrious king", the othei applies to him tlie epithet 
‘renowned’ ^ These are evidently indications of his mci eas- 
ing authority and his vigorous personality, but it is very 
doubtful whether Yajnavarman was at any time absolutely 
independent. Both the inscriptions, however, highly extol 
the persona] accomplishments of YajRavarman. Both aie 
unanimous in declaring that Yajfiavarman was a skilled and 
formidable warrior almost cradled in the art of wa’faie. He 
was the veritable “abode of (all) the dignity of one of the 
warrior caste” All kings admired his military genius and 
came to him eager to be mstiucted in the duty of those who 
belong to the warrior caste ^ Yajnavarman presumably 
was an eminent statesman as well, as one of the inscnptions 
declares in a somewhat exaggerated phraseology that he 


* This would make them conteinpoiaiieb of Chandra Gupia it 

Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta, and Pura Gupta, 

* Aravanittthan, The Kaveri the Maukhans and the San<fam Ase 

p.82. ^ 

s Fleet, G, / , No 49, p 225, 

* Ibid , No, 50, p. 227. 

“ Ibid. 

s Ibid., No. 49. p. 225. 
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was the foremost of ah kings in respect of wisdom . We 
may therefore rightly believe that it was his keen political 
insignt coupled with his consuraate generalship that gained 
for Yajhavarraan a great influence in Magadha. It is remark- 
able that the inscription does not tail to remember the nob- 
ility of Yajnavarman’s ancestry 

The same inscription also bears witness to his upright 
character. His modesty and purity are eulogised in terms 
than which perhaps none can be found more appropriate or 
dignified. He is said to have been pure “as the spotless 
moon”® and modest “like an ocean which adheres to the 
natural state of tranquility”®. That he was also of a religious 
turn of mmd is evidenced by the fact that he celebrated 
copious sacrifices Finally the inscription remarks that he 
was liberal ^ which might be understood to mean that he 
helped his subjects whenever they were in distress and did 
not burden them with heavy taxes He had the welfare of 
his people at heart, and they in their turn must have served 
him well, 

Yajhavarman was indeed a truly successful ruler, and it 
stands to his credit that he brought the Maukharis once more 
into the limelight of Magadhan politics after a period of obli- 
vion which had lasted for nearly three quarters of a century. 


1 Ibid., No. 50, p 227. 
» Ibid » 
s Ibid, 

® Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

« Ibtd 



CHAPTER 1 


Sardulavarmasi 


^ardulavarman was the son and successor of Yajnavasmun 
the three members of this hne of uilers, Sardulavarman 
seems to have enjoyed the' greatest authority for he is expli- 
citly stated to be a mahasamanta-chudamam 

As IS evident from the Baiabar Hill inscription the otlici 
ruling chieftains must have viewed with jealousy the 
aggrandisement of then neighboui and naturally considerable 
hostility seems to have existed at this tune between these 
chieftains and Sardulavarman, the powerful repiesentativc 
“of the family of the kingly A^iaukhans”— “ WiZ/pana;/i 
Maukhanndm kulam” *■ . The same inscription also recoitis 
that Sardulavarman invariably got the better of his adversa- 
ries and came out of these deadly engagements with dying 
colours— deadly engagements we can rightly calt them, toi 
as the same epigraph records, Saidula “was a very death to 
hostile kings”-, although no specific victones aie attributed 
to him. Unless we are guilty of pursuing the meaning of the 
inscription too far, ^ we might easily conclude that towards the 
end of his rule, Sardulavarman had constrained all these 
feudatory chieftains to acknowledge him as their suzerain or 
overlord. He had now “become the ruler of the earth” ' 


* Fleet, G. No. 48, p. 222 
» /Wd,p.223. 

» Ibid, 
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and was the best among (.1 leftains The second clause 
of the last sentence is necessary to restrict tht meaning of the 
first clause, for we must not forget that after all Sardulavar- 
man was not independent —he was a feudatory prince, 
evidently owing allegiance to the Gupta sovereign. It is true 
that the epigraphs apply Doth the terms samanta and nripa 
to Sardulavarman, but the latter term has to be understood 
merely as indicating that Sardula was not an ordinary chief- 
tain, but a chieftain of chieftains whose authority was tant- 
amount to^that of a king. 

That Sardulavarman was a skilled and intrepid warrior 
who acquired great glory by the strength and prowess of his 
arms is also borne out by the several enthusiastic terms of 
the inscriptions He is styled “the illustrious’', “the torch 
of the family of the warrior caste”, wiio “conquered the 
stains of this present age with hisfame” — a “firmly established 
fame”, merited principally “through waging many battles”. 

Oi his other personal accomplishments, besides his 
military prowess, the inscriptions recount but a few Appa- 
rently he was a very handsome man, possessed of an elegant 
bearing and refined and courteous manners, who “resembled 
(the god) Smara” by “charming the thoughts of lovely 
women”®. He was also munificent, but the field of his 
generosity did not extend beyond his own relatives and 
friends. Sardulavarman “was a tree, the fruits' of which 
were the (f^ulfilled) wishes of (his) favourites" ^ He “acquired 
the glory of the kalpa-\n&%, by satisfying with rewards the 
wishes of (his) relatives and friends”®. About the treatment 
meted out to his subjects at large the epigraphs are scrupu- 
lously silent. Whereas on the one hand the inscriptions 
lavishl)' extol the noble and genuine qualities of mind and 
heart that were the proud possession of Saidulavarman’s 
own father, Yajfiavarman, they attribute none of these 


i Ibid. 

s Ibid , pp. 223 and 228. 

Fleet, G. /„ p. 223. 

« Ibid. 

* Ibid p 228. 



iJ ustnous traits to his son and one is ed to infer from sueh 
an omission that ^tardu.avannan was a se.fish am unsym- 
pathetic ruler who had at heart his own interests more than 
the welfare of his subjects. It is not too much to surmise 
therefore that as an administiator he was not very success- 
ful, We cannot expect the inscriptions to, tell us this, 
lemembering that they were engraved while SaroulavarnKr! 
was still alive If his liberality only affected a small -ecticu; 
of his subjects, it is naturally difficult to believe tliat he 
could have meted out equal justice to ah without distinction 
of birth or title Taxation, too, must have been burdensome 
and unequally distributed. In fine, ^lirdulavannan was not 
at all a great character; his was but a mediocre intellect and 
a meagre soul, his only redeeming quality being his extra- 
ordinary military ability. 






CHAPTER 1 H 


Anantavarraan 


A nantavarman was the son of ^ardulavartnan. Both the 
NagaijunT and the Barabar inscriptions are the records 
of Anantavarnian The principal object of all the three ins- 
criptions is anparently to recoid the installation of an image 
- m each case a different one — m each of the cave-temples 
wheie the inscriptions have been engraved. In one of the 
Nagarjuni Caves — the Vadathika Cave — it is an image 
{if ArdhanarTsvara that was installed The image represents 
^iva in the form of Bhutapafi or "the lord of ghosts”, and his 
wife Parvatl, under the name of Devi. That the image 
was a beautiiu! piece of iconography the inscription itself 
bears witness: it was “possessed of excellences some of them 
(pievtously) beheld (m other images) but others not so ‘ 
in the Gopi Cave al 50 m the NagarjunI Hills, Ananta- 
vdf nan pfaccd an image of Parvatl under the name of Katya- 
yani Never for a moment did Anantavarman realise at that 
time that this cave would one day be abandoned to the 
winds as it now is, for, as he says in the inscription in the 
entrance of the cave, he desired “a shrine of religious merit 
tlmt should endure as long as the sun, the earth, the moon 
and the stars” This inscription also reveals to us that 


1 Fleet, C. p 225. 

* The epithet 'wonderful’ applied to this cave is significant of its 
entirely secluded situation (Fleet, G. L, p. 228) 

1 Fleet, G. /., p. 228. 





Anaiitavarman settled a perpetual endowment upon l^arvats, 
under the name of Bhavani, a village, the name ot which ha^ 
been destroyed, practically beyond recognition \ The village 
evidently enjoyed a convenient situation at the foot of one of 
the Nagarjuni Hills, “the radiance ot tiiu sun being scieenid 
off” ‘from it by this lofty mountain. Peihaps it lay n the 
valley formed by the two parallel nages t ut constitute ttm .c 
hills, and the prevalence of bricks and other huildino nwiei i si 
in this locality IS an indication of its having been once in- 
habited The village appeals from the insinpnn'i to lui' 
been a very lovely and delightful spot, coeerjd witfi grov^ 
otprivamgu and vakula trees'*, and tilled with the perfmne o'- 
these trees agitated by the gentle biee/os that hh'V' uii.es- 
santly m the valiev A iivei flowed vote close by th.. 
village—evidently the river Phalgu, a t'lbutaiv of a 
Ganges— washing away by ns puie water*-* ‘’toe sin 
impurity, mud and blemishes” ' of the village In di. i omasa 
Rishi Cave, 111 the Barabar Hilis, Auantavai man placed i 
beautiful image of Vislnju in his incaruanon a^ Kii ..ma'* 

It IS leraarkabie that no title n gi en In AnantaVarm m 
m any of the tiuee iiisciipttons; evidently, when ilwse recur Is 
were engraved, Sardiiiavarman vvas still ruling and Ananti- 
varman was only tne lieir-apparent A'l the flirre iiisciip- 
tions, however, speak of Aiiantavirman’s groat virtues k IL 
was the beloved of his lather— a lo ong and dutiful son who 
afforded endless pleasure” to the aged ruler; he was the be- 
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Pnnsep, /. A S, B., VI, p 672, fills ip the name ui tlic 
as Dandi or Poiuiu 
Fleet, G /, p 228 

Fleet Identifies thepnyam^u and vahula tiees with the Bammn 
Ballcum, and th^ AUrmisops Elengi lespectively (C? /., p 22S 

waters of the Malu- 
am , oat this river does not come anywheie within 260 
miles o^Nagarjuni 
Fleet, a p 228. 


^ y*' thoughi that this Krishna wa=! 

perhaps a son of Anantavarman, 

Cf. Fleet, G. /, pp. 223-228. 





loved of his subjects a devoted pnnee who capbvated the 
hearts of mankind His was an unsui.ied fame* spotless 
as the rays of the moon ” He possessed a fine soul and a 
highly leligious intellect, “animated with innate piety.” If, 
as we have seen, ^ardulavarman was illiberal towards his 
subjects, his son perhaps erred on the benevolent side; he 
certainly made amends for his father’s shortcomings, for the 
people all benefited by his fortune Like his father, Ananta- 
varman was also a skilled and dauntless wainor, in particular, 
a great adept with the bow and arrow; and he evidently 
assisted his father in his numerous and arduous campaigns 
Indeed, Anantavarman was an ornament to the Maukhari 
family; and such was the fascination of his personality that it 
has been said of him that the deer, when they saw him 
hanting, stood still and gazed at him, only to be killed by his 
infallible missiles *. 

Nothing is known of Anantavarman as a ruler; but there 
can be little doubt that all the noble qualities manifested by 
him in his youth only matured as he grew older, enabling him 
to serve his people as a real sovereign should. 

Who succeeded Anantavarman we can hardly tel! with 
any degree of certainty Tnat Harivarman’s dynasty suc- 
ceeded the line of Yajhavaiman seems to be pretty sute, but 
whether Harivarman was the immediate successor of Ananta- 
varman we do not know; and even if Harivarman succeeded 
to the smhasana of Anantavarman, he could not have been 
his son, else Anantavarman would have been mentioned m 
the genealo*gica) tree o^ Hanvatman’s dynasty. Possibly 
Anantavarman died without any sons, and Harivarmaii was 
a sister’s or a brother’s son. 


i Cf. l.A„ XX, p 190 



Harivarman’s Dynasty 


CHAPTER 1 


Harivarman 


H anvarman is known to us as the foundei of a dynasty of 
Maukharis who were destined to wield the imperial 
sceptre in India, tot we know of at least thre^ monarchs of 
this line whose influence in the politics of Aryavarta was 
paramount. When Harivarman ascended the throne of East- 
ern Magadha, the Imperial Gupta dynasty had not yet died 
out S Pura Gupta, the youngest son of Kumara Gupta 1, 
ruled m Westein Magadha, and had his metiopohs most 
probably at Kasi^ Evidently Harivarman's sway extended 
over a largei territory than did the influence of Yajfiavar- 
man’s line, for whereas the latter weie merely samantas or 
feudatory chiefs, Hanvarman is styled a Maharaja m the 
Asirgadh seal inscription If therefore looks as if the Guptas, 
whose povaer was gradually diminishing, were forced to le- 
treat westwards giving place to the Maukliari kings who 
were steadily but surely building up an Empire, Neverthe- 
less, Harivarman does not seem to have been more than a 
minor potentate, nor does he make any pretentions to the 
imperial title ot MaharajMhiraja which was still to remain 
for two more generations with the Guptas of Western Maga- 


1 Vaidya, H M, H. L, p. 41, is certainly wrong in stating that “in 
the tune of the Maukharis, the Gupta empire and rule had 
passed away”. 

» Cf. Fleet, G. /., p. 285. 
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dha. A circumstance perhars that enab ed t t Miikians 
gradually to assert their indcpeudence ihe aniov.d th 
the Gupta capital from Pataliputra to the^^west. Ahu.au' 
during the reigns of Chandra Gupta IF, Kuniaia uiita 1 and 
Skanda Gupta Ajodhya seems to na''e enjoyed il:o ■ imour m 
oemg the headquarters of tue cnijau: ^ he 1 ige lum’ocr 
of Gupta coins recovered at Ajodhya at lea'-.. ^ over th.d tia 
city had a mmt, and that it was one oi tlie inosi nuj mtant 
cities ot the Empire®. Paramartlm, bu ahust aui iomu urn 
sixth century, desenbes Sk.oida Gupta u'- Miiu . ic.aSi adio . 
ot Ajodhya h Bui Allan identifie . Viitr niaud^.. o A,iuii)a 
with Pura Gupta Decause du- legeuj Sn t'lr nuf ah Piiei 
on the reveise of Piira Gupta’s coins. Aitci i in.. Gujda 'he 
capital city seems to have been Kasi 

Besides the imperial Guptas iheie * as anothc dy.aiso 
of Guptas who dominated rhe eastern ludi ot A’alvva !S mic 
historians are of opinion that these Guptas uccvedid tiu. 
imperial Guptas and ruled in Magadha, tmt tangiblL evidence 
IS available to show that they beiongeu to Malwa 'S he 
Aphsad inscription of Sdityasena and the ila,-i>nu Chai ia 
are the two sources that furnisn us with the necessary in- 
formation. The Aphsad msenptiou recapitulates toe gei.e*- 
alogy of these kings, but does not ac^uaud us with the 
country where they were established. The m-^enption, 
however, mentions that one of the kings, Madhava Gupta, 
was desirous of the company of tlaisha. On the other hand, 
the existence of the Gupta kings in Malwa is attc.stcd to by 
Batja who mentions two sons of the king of Malwa, named 
Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta, figuiing as the compani- 
ons of Rajya and Haishaatthe court of the Tnaiiesar Raja 


i Cf. Smith,/, t?. A S., 1908, p 770 

» Out of fifteen specimens of the rare copper coinage in Sir A 
Cunningham’s cabinet, ten came from Ajodhya, and t!ic five 
copper coins in the late Mr. Hooper's collection all came 
from the same place. Tregear's example of Kumara Oupta’b 
copper issues, at one time consideied unique, also was ob- 
tained at Ajodhya. (Smith,/. 7?. A. 1908, p. 770, notej. 

’ Smith, Early History of India, p. 292 



Prabhakaravard! ma Tl e common charactensation of Ma 
dhdva Gupta as a compaiuon of Harsha, is in my opinion a 
sufficient ground to identify the two kings of this name 
mentioned by Sana and the engraver of the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion. From this it follows that the later Guptas up to (but 
not including) Madhava Gupta should be regarded as kings 
of Malwa. Nevertheless, it must be borne m mmd that Bana 
does not call Madhava Gupta a Malwa king, but merely a 
pnnce attendant on Harsha, but he does refer to Madhava’s 
father as a ruler of Malwa, though he does not give us his 
name, which, however, we know from the Aphsad epigraph 
to be Mahasena Gupta A careful consideration of the Deo- 
Baranark inscription of fivifa Gupta II also helps us to disco- 
ver whethei the GiipG kings mentioned in the Aphsad 
inscription hailed from Magadha The inscription which 
records the continuance of the grant of a village in South 
Bihar lefers to Baiaditya, one of the imperial Guptas, and 
'ftei him to the Maukhan ^arvavarman and Avantivarman- 
No mention is made of their later Gupta contemporaries in 
connection with the previous grants of the village, evidently 
because they had nothing to do with it 

From the Aphsad inscription it appears as if the first 
three rnembeis of the Quota dynasty of Malwa were the 
c )'-'tcmpo'ari8s of the lirst tl ree Maukhan rulers of Harivar- 
•n in’s i’ne In this case the Guplas of Malwa could not 
• ve bee i bne direct descendant of the imperial line, for the 
tl i th-ee memheis of the Malwa line become the contern- 
purancs o' the last fou> of ihe Magadha dynasty. 

A Ksthe power to ns reckoned with during the time of 
'Lirivunnan was thal of tne Hunas, who seem to have esta- 
b! died domi non over tiie Punjab and the western half of 
Malwa,'. The powerful Hunic sovereign Toraraana might 
nave been Harivarman’s contemporary, and must have 
disputed the imperial dignity with the Magadha Guptas. 


1 Cunningham, Co;/is of India, p 99, considers that Bes- 

nagar was certainly the capital of Eastern, as Ujjaiti was the 
capital of Western Malwa. 
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Very like y Harivarman a so lad his s rare of the t ghts wit 
the Hume invaders T le power of the Hunas lowcver w s 
finally curbed by Yasodhartnan, a Ma_wa tnba chieftai i 
and Baladitya^ one of the last of the imperial Guptas, both 
of whom overthrew m battle the poweitul Hunic kings 
Mihirakitla, Yasodhaiman after his victoiy assumed the 
imperial title. 

It is a leal pity that the inscriptions speak of no historical 
events connected with the reign of Hanvarman, else these 
would have been very useful for chronological pin poses 
The Haraha insciiption, for example, merely gives him 
ordinary praises, and we have to make the best we can of 
these in order to be able to appraise him at his tiue worth 
Moreover, the lecoiders never tioubie themselves to mention 
the kingdom where Hanvarman or any ot the other kings of 
his line ruled— may be, because everybody was so well 
acquainted with it The Asirgadh Seal inscription is an 
important record because, besides giving us a genealogy ot 
the family beginning with Hanvarman and ending with §ar- 
vavarman, it also gives us the names of the Maiikhari Queens*. 
Harivarman's Queen is called Jayasvamuii It is also valuable 
because it displays the device or symbol of the Mauklmn 
family. The original of the inscription is evidently the seal, 
presumably of copper, of a copper-plate grant of the Mati- 
khari Sarvavarman, but Lhe grant does not appeal to have 
ever come to light. We cannot even say that the seal ifseli 
was found It may be that only impiessions ot it were dis- 
covered, and the published accounts aie not very clear on 
this point. The upper part ot the seal is taken ^ up by the 
emblem. In the centre we see a bull decorated with a garland 
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As Raychaudhury says, Baiaditya 
"glorious Bhanu Gupta, the 
mighW king, equal to Partha 
p.3®; 


was possibly a biruda ot the 
bravest man on the earth, a 
(History of Ancient India, 


Wilson, y. A, 5., ill, p. 379, read Hovari for Maukhari and 
hence could make iiothuig of the names mentioned in the 
record. Wilkins, in his translation, omitted the word 
altogether. 



and wa.king to the proper right An umbrel.a, the staff of 
which IS decorated with twin stieamers appears beyond the 
bull, may be, attached to its off-side. In front of the bull, 
and therefore on the proper right side there is a man m a 
walking posture, carrying in Ins right hand a curved double 
axe with a transverse handle, and In his left something that 
may be either a standard with a wheel or a sun-emblem 
attached to the top of it, or an abdagir or sunshade. Behind 
the bull, on the proper fight, walks another man with an 
ordinary long-handled double axe in his left hand, and in his 
right either a chaari brush or a stick with which he is urging 
the bull Three seals discoveied at Nalanda have also been 
published ^ Of one the upper half has been lost, but the 
other two exhibit the same device as that of the Asirgadh 
Seal" 

That Hanvarman had made a mark in the political circles 
of his day need not be doubted The Asirgadh Seal inscrip- 
tion calls him “the illustrious Maharaja” and proclaims that 
his fame “stretched out beyond the four oceans” \ whilst the 
Haraha inscription remarks that his “name was worthy of 
fame” * Aftei the review of the political condition of Nor- 
thein India on Harivarmaii’s accession to the throne given 
above, one must needs be shuck by the tact that Hanvarman 


J Vide Dikshit, A 1. 1? , Eastern Ciicle, 1317-18, p. 44. 
s These are not the only Maukhaii seals uneaithed at Nalanda 
When I was at Nalanda in 1931 I was able to examine quite 
a large number of these seals, but as 1 was promised photo- 
graphs of these seals I did not trouble to take notes ol them 
But though aftei my return I have been striving my utmost to 
obtain these photographs they are still coming. However, 
there IS one thing I remembei among these Maukhaii seals 
there were some that boiethe device of a couchant lion 
instead of the bull and its attendants 
> Fleet G. / , p. 221, This passage, as Pnnsep says (J. A. S. B., V, 
p. 484), might be translated as follows' Han^’arman’s glory 
"was transcendent by reason of his four great goods’’, the 
four goods or bfiadras, according to the Hindus, being 
leligious duty, wealth, pleasure and eternal salvation. 

£. /., XIV, p, 119. 
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succeeded n ma nta ning the ntegr ty of the k ! gd n e had 
mheiited Evidesdly, d he was not powerful enough lu 
extend the limits ot Ins dominion, he was at least strong 
enough to prevent them from falling into the possession of his 
jealous neighbours. But the Asirgadh Seal does claim more 
conquests for Hanvarman when it says that iv' ‘‘had other 
kings brought into suojection by (his) nruwciS a-'d by 
affection (for him)” ^ These words seem to suggest that 
Hanvarman’s policy of conquest was not always uggiessivc 
and piovocative, he was -able to impose his authority ovei 
Ollier princes by a conciliatory and aftectumate attitude 
towards them Who were these princes subdued by biaii- 
vaiman? We know next to nothing It has alieady been 
hinted that Hanvaiman must have engaged the Htinas, wiio 
were at this time trying to estabhsn an empire in lnd*ia. In all 
probability, theiefoie, he assisted his Magadha Gupta so\t- 
reign against these intiudcrs from the North, and for ail we 
know, received some terntoiies from tne Oupta king m 
recompense for his invaluable services. Such a supposition 
might explain the extension of the small territory that was the 
humble possession ot Yajhavarman and Ins two sucLus>ors 
As we have already seen, it appears from the Aphsad 
inscnption that Krishna Gupta, who staited the Malwa hue 
of Gupta kings, was a contemporary of Hanvarman, who, as 
Aravamuthan suggests, might have ruled aliout 480 A. D 
It also seems from the same inscnption that Krishna Gupta 
entered into a contest with Hanvaiman Maukliari* In the 
passage which beais out my suggestion it is stated that 
Kiishija Gupta s arm played the part of a lion, in bruising 
the foreheads of the array of rutting elephants of (Ins) haughty 
enemies”^ Why should tins passage lefer piecisely to a 
contest with the Maukhans ? There are just two reasons in 
support of this conjectuie Besides this case, the Aphsad 


* Fleet, G. /„ p 221 

® Aravanmthatt, r/ie Kavcri, f/te Afi!«A:/i(rr£S and the Sangam Age, 
» Fleet, G. L, p. 205. 
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inscription recounts at least two more nstances of the bitter 
enmity that existed between the Maukhans and the Malwa 
Guptas, and the deadly feuds that resulted therefrom In the 
other two cases, however, the inscription is explicit, evidently 
because the victories on both the occasions were decisive 
The fight between Krishna Gupta and Harivarman, on the 
other hand, was a drawn contest; Krishna Gupta’ s arm was 
only able to “’bruise the foreheads” of the Maukhari elephants 
Moreover, the enmity between the two houses was just in its 
budding stage, and it is possible that the belligeients sought 
an early solution by effecting a corapiomise The second 
leason why 1 hold that the passage refers to the Maukharis 
is because' the same inscription again speaks later on of “the 
proudly stepping an ay of mighty elephants belonging to 
the Maukhan” Sarvavarman '■ 

We might even suggest that a marriage alliance ivas 
atranged, Knshna Gupta giving_the hand of his daughter, 
Harsha Gupta, m wedlock to Adityavarman, the son of the 
Maukhari king 

It IS evident from what the inscriptions say, making 
concession for all that is poetic and hypeibolic m them, that 
Harivarman was a great success as a ruler. Amongst the 
Maukharis, says the author of the prasasti of the Haraha 
inscription, “king Harivarman was first born for the welfare 
of the earth”*. His kindness never failed his subjects, and 
he strove his utmost to make them happy. As the Asirgadh 
Seal inscription says, Harivarman “was the remover of the 
affliction of his subjects’' who in turn must have loved then 
King intensely. He resembled (the god) Chakradhara inas- 
much as he employed “his sovereignty for regulating the 
different castes and stages of religious life”'’. He was 
virtuous and upright m all his dealings, and if his memory 
deserves to be cherished it is because he was able by his 


1 Ibid., p 206 
» XIV, p.119. 

* Fleet, G I., p. 221 . 

* Ibtd. 
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nob e fe to perpetuate the raora aws in the wor d f ever 
he lost his composure and serenity it was duiinj^ a battle when 
his face would glow “led on account of the lustre of fne 
{u e. anger)” ^ For this reason, and because ‘'his splendour 
destroyed the wealth of the enemy”', he was sui named 
Jvalamukha or flame-faced. 

There is yet another contest m which Hanvarman might 
have been engaged A very early Tamil work, the Silappudi- 
karam, narrates how a Chola King Kankala, seeing that he 
had subdued all the neighbouring states in the south, thought 
ot leading an expedition mto ISryavarta with the hope of find- 
ing antagonists whom he could engage Accitrdingiy he 
marched right up to the Himalayas, and it is said that on his 
way back the king of Avanti sought his alliance, and the kings 
of Vajra and Magadha paid tiibute to him \ We do not know 
when this invasion of Karikaia took place, and who was the 
king of Magadha conquered by him But for leasons given 
below, it appears likely that Hanvarman or his successoi 
was the unfortunate ruler to suffer at the hands of the Choja 
monarch. That the Magadha leferred to in the poem is the 
Magadha ot Northern India theie can be no doubt, as it is 
mentioned together with Avanti and Vajra, two kingdoms 
which clearly belonged to the north. That the king of Maga- 
dha who IS spoken of is a Maukhan might be interred from 
the fact that the Maukharis and the Cholas also came to 
blows during the reign of isanavaiman '. Finally it is sup- 
posed that the Maukhan king subdued by K-ankala was 
Harivarman or his successor on the scoie that such a defeat 
was more probable when the Maukhan powei was still in its 
infancy The poem tells us that the Magadha king present- 

* Cf. Haraha inscription of fsanavarman, £. / , XIV n llQ 

* Ibid. " 

» Ibid. 

* The poem also speaks of the excursions of two other southern 

Kings to the north— those of the Cheias, Iraayavarmamban 
and Senguttuvan. 

' E XIV, p. 120. 

Cf. AravaiMthan, The ICaveri, the Mmkharts and the Sangam 



id Kar ka a with a ha of audience as a tribute on the very 
batt.efieid where he had been worsted, the king of Vajra 
presented him with a 'canopy’ and the king of Avanti a fes- 
tooned 'truimphal arch’, all the three articles being the handi- 
work of Maya, the artificer by special appointment to the 
gods * 


‘ Ct Aravamuthan, op. cit , p, 28. 


CHAPTER I 


Adityavarman 


A fter the death of Harivarman the Maukhan sceptre parsed 
into the hands of his son Adityavarman As we have 
seen, Adityavarman’s mother was Queen Jayasvamim \ who 
IS given the titles Bhaftarika and Devi m the Asirgadh Seat 
inscription Evidently she was a Queen much revered by 
her subjects, because the word bhaftarika literally means 
'she who IS entitled to reverence or homage’, and the word 
devi, though it is the technical title ot the wife of <i maharaja, 
literally means “the bright one’', 

Adityavarman himself, acorduig to the same inscription 
was married to Harsha Gupta®, apparently a Gupta princess, 
and in all likelihood a sister or a daughter of the contempo- 
rary Gupta King of Malwa, Harsha Gupta \ This connecting 
link between the two houses seems to have been the result 
of negotiations between Harivarman and Krishna Gupta, 
both of whom were anxious for the termination of an unto- 
ward hostility that had suddenly sprung up and for the 
establishment of more friendly relations between the two 
families. 


‘ Pritisep,/ A S. B„ V, p 484. read Ankadevi for Jayasvannm 
® Kittoe, A S. B., XXX, p. 272 misread this name as Hashka 
Gupta; Prinsep, Indian Animitm, H, p. 251, calls her Arikari 
and adds the remarkable observation that she was the eldest 
daughter of the Gupta, there being absolutely no warrant la 
the inscription for such a remark 
• Harsha Gupta was the son and successor of Krishna Gupta. 
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Though from the Aphsad inscription we gather that 
Harsha Gupta of Malwa had to enter into contests with 
several princes, there are no clues whatsoever to indicate that 
he also fought the Maukharis. Nor do we know from any 
inscriptions that have so far come to light that Adityavarman 
had to wage any wars with his enemies K if he did fight it 
must have been against the Hugas on the side of the Magadha 
Guptas. It IS true that during his time the Hunas had achiev- 
ed the acme of their power, and were still bent on gaining 
fresher laurels. Hmen Tsiang tells us that Baladitya over- 
threw Mihirakula, the son and successor of Toramana, 
leaving him the ruler of a “small kingdom in the north”*. If 
this victory of Baladitya is referred to a battle earlier than 
that in which Yasodharman defeated Mihirakula, then the 
battle could have taken place in the i eign of Adityavarraan, 
in which case Adityavarman might have lent his aid to the 
Gupta king ^ But it has been proved that Baladitya’s victory 
was neither earlier nor identical with that of Yasodharman 
It took place some time after 533-34 A. D,, the date of the 
YaSodharman-Mihirakula fight; and Adityavarman could have 
had no share in it, as he was very probably not living at the 
time The only contests, therefore, that could have provided 
him with opportunities of displaying “his prowess with the 
bow” “with all the eneigy of a man” ^ and the “innate 
warriors' skill” which “pervaded (his very) soul” must 
have been with the petty chiefs of the neighbourhood 


s Pritisep’s translation of tbeAsirgadh Seal inscription in J.A.S.B , 
V, p 484, suggests that he did wage many wars. But this 
reading is incorrect Instead of translating '"who meditated 
on his (z e his father’s) feet”, he reads, "whose ejccellent 
victories equalled those of his father”. 

* St-yu-kt, I, p. 171 

3 That the Maukharis still owed allegiance to the^uptas of Maga- 
dha is seen from the fact that the highest title given to Aditya- 
varaian is Maharaja in the Asirgadh Seal inscription. 

< Cf. Heras, 7 H Q,, III, pp. 1-12. S 

» Fleet, G /., p. 230. 

* ibid. 
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His reign seems to have been on the who a an era .-f 
peace and happiness for his subjects. His ‘'spotless fame” 
IS said incidentally in the fragmentary Jannpiir inscription to 
have “spread far and wide ovei the regions” That he was 
a really fit mier is evidenced by the Haraha inscription, 
which says that through Adityavarman "the Creator obtained 
the full result of his laying down the regulations of nglit 
conduct for the four castes and stages of life” which regu- 
lations he not only strictly enforced upon the people, but 
observed himself That he was a pious man who frequently 
performed magnificent sacrifices is the testimony oi both the 
Haraha and the jfaunpui inscriptions The latter declares 
that Sdityavainian’h "religious merit, arising from sacrifices, 
spread out over the sky (m the foini of) the mass of the 
clouds of the canopy ot the smoke (of tiis oblations)” ' But 
the description of the sacrifices as is given by the Has aha 
inscription ts much moie pictmesque. "when fire was kindled 
during his sacrificial performances, the volume of smoke, 
black like pitch darkness, rising on all sides and increased 
through the tossing and whirling produced by the wind m 
the sky, made the crowds of peacocks noisy, as they mistook 
it for a large cloud’”. 


i Ibid 

t E. }., XIV, p. 119 
3 Fleet, G./,p. 230, 
* XIV, p, 119 



CHAPTER n T 


Isvaravarman 


fsvaravaiman was the son ot Adityavarman and ot his 
Gupta consort Harsha Gupta'’. That isvaravarman was 
destined to exalt aiid celebrate ti^e name of the Maukhart- 
kiila IS revealed by the Haraha inscrlphon which declares that 
“foi the obtainment of martial gloiy” Aditya\ annan '’caused 
the birth of isvaravarman” The diverse designations given 
to Isvaravarman in the diffeient inscriptions, however, aie 
noteworthy The Asiigadh Seal inscription calls him a 
Maharaja, tne Harlha insciiption gives him the appellation 
kshihpati, whilst in the Jaunpui inscription he is styled a 
nrwati; yet none ot these titles conveys to us the idea of 
sovereignty or independence which we feel inclined to believe 
was enjoyed by him at least towaids the end of his reign. 
There can be no doubt that m his time the Maukhaiis were 
indeed in a* flourishing state. The Jaunpur inscription is 
explicit on this point ‘ 

isvaravarman’s wife was Upa Gupta, evidently again 
a Gupta princess of Malwa. We may deduce from this fact 


1 ’Wilkins,/. /? A. S , Ell, p. 379 reads tlie name of Isvaravai man’s 
father as Diviya Varmnia 

* Queen Harsha Gupta like Queen jayasvamini is also designated 
Bkatianka and Devi in the Asirgadh Seal inscription (Fleet. 
G p. 221). 

' XIV, p. 119. 

< Fleet, G. f„ p. 230. The Maukhari family is heie called 
Maukhara 
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that the ainicable relations embarked upon during the pre- 
vious reign continued unsevered during the reign ofl^vaia- 
varman; no accounts have come down to us winch indicate 
even the slightest degree of discord between the two families 
in the reign of this monarch, though the Jaunpur inscription 
enumerates several victorious contests which might be 
ascribed to him. 

The inscription, unfortunately, is a fragment, the extant 
portion being one of at least four stones on which the 
complete record must have been engraved. Dr. Fleet is 
certainly correct when he says that nothing of the inscription 
has been lost at the top and at the end of the lines. What is 
missing IS the beginning of each line (from thirty-eight to 
eighty-two aksharas, probably the larger number, according 
to Fleet), and an indefinite number of lines below the last '. 
The stone on which the extant fragment of the inscription 
can be seen forms one of the lower voussoirs of the outer 
arch of the south gate of the jumma Masjid at Jaunpur, the 
capital of the district of the same name in the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh. The letters of the inscription as 
Fleet observes, belong to the northern class of alphabets and 
are radically of much, the same type as those of the Asirgadh 
Seal inscription of Sarvavarman, though in some details 
they aie still more embellished. The language of the inscrip- 
tion is Sanskrit, and the extant portion is m veise; but 
unfortunately it contains no date Fleet, however, ascribes 
the insciiption to Isvaravarman, who is the only king men- 
tioned in it by name. Mr. Hirananda Sastri is inclined to 
attribute it to his successor, ^anavarman®. Mr. Mazumdar 
follows Fleet, and thinks that the inscription may be safely 
placed m the last quarter of the fifth century or the first 
quarter of the sixth, at any rate earlier than 554 A, D., which 
IS the earliest known date of l^anavarman But there is 
hardly any warrant for these assumptions. The record might 


* Ibid., p. 228, 

* XIV, p. 112. 

^ LA, XLVL p. 127- 



have been much -onger and might have be.onged to a .ater 
ruler It is very probable also that Jaunpur was subject to 
the authority of the king who set up this inscription. 

As regards the evidence contained in the Jaunpur ins- 
cription, we can hardly be certain whether it refers to 
l^varavarman himself or to one or more of his successors; but 
the fact that Isanavarman was able to score, as we shall see, 
such great victories not long after, and to assume the imperial 
title of maharajMhtraja, induces me to believe that l^vara- 
varman succeeded in establishing himself as a very powerful 
king, and that his victories substantially paved the way foi 
his son’s colossal success We must not, however, lose 
sight of one great event that contributed in no small measure 
to the increase of iSvaravarraan’s power This was the final 
destruction and the end of the Gupta power. The Hunas, 
by their repeated and persistent attacks, had sapped the very 
foundations of the Gupta power We are aware that the 
Hunic chief Toramana for a time disputed the sovereignty ot 
Northern India. It is true that his successor Mihirakula was 
defeated by Baladitya, but undoubtedly not without any 
detriment to the Gupta prestige. Mihirakula had previously 
been defeated by the Malwa chief, Yasodharman, who forth- 
with subjected the whole of the Ganges-Lauhitya valley, 
established his supremacy over the Guptas, and appropriated 
to himself the title of the sovereign of India But Yasodhar- 
man’s success was transitory®. His meteoric rise had a 
logical breakdown. The other powers of Northern India 
were not going to brook the dominion of an upstart. The 
Maukharis and the Guptas of eastern Malwa, who were allied 
by matrimonial ties, now had visions of enriching themselves 


* Dikshit, E. /, XVII, p. 193, beheves that the inscription belongs 

to the same period as the fifth Datnodarpur plate (i, e. 543 
A. D ), It was, he adds, probably on account of the Maukhan 
ascendancy in Isvaravarman’s time in Ajoahya that the 
noble-born Amritadeva (the donor of the plate) had to leave 
his native place Ajodhya for the distant Pundravardhana. 

* Cf Niharranjan Ray, The Calcutta f(mew, XXVI, p. 201. 
s Dikshit. E. /., XVil, p, 193. 



upon tiie spons of the Magadha Guptas, -lay t ty detvrmii ed 
also to overthrow Yasodharman That the} suotoodeu SLoms 
to be evidenced by the Damouapiu copperplate inscription iif 
533-34 A. D, and the Jaitnpur liisciipnon The jcfinpui 
insciiption tells us that “a spark ot iiit that had cume oy the 
road from (the city ot) Dhai a, was quickly extinguished by 
Isvaravarman”. This lord ot Dnaia seems to have been none 
other than the western Malwa sing, Yusodiiaiman. U is 
possible that Yasodharman titinsfened his eapitil tiom Upam 
to Dhara aftei iie had proclaimed himself il.e paiamiaint 
sovereign ot Northern India The two cities aie vciy ntai 
each other. The Damodarpur copperplate inscription ot 
533-34 A. D. — the very same year of the Mandasoi stone 
inscription— that pioves the possession ot Pundravardhana 
(a province lying between the Indian intedor and the Lau- 
hitya) by Yasodhaiman, represents the son and viicioy tT a 
Gupta king, a Paramabhattaraka Mahnrajadhimja-Puthivtpati 
(whose name is lost m the inseiiption). as governing tuer 
PundravardhanabhuktG Could this viceioy not have been 
a son of JTvita Gupta I, the Gupta King oI Malwa'-^ It is tiue 
that Baladitya was still alive, but he does nut appeal to have 
been strong enough to overthrow Ya^odliaitnrin®. That 
Jivita Gupta was capable ot extending and even defeating a 
powerful Empeior like Yasodharman m avowed by the Apb- 
sad inscription which says that “his supei human deeds are 
regarded with astonishment fay all mankind, like the leap of 
(the monkey Hanuman) the son of the Wind from the side of 
(the mountain) Kosavardhana” ' There is, lu'wevei, one tact 
that militates against the theory that Jivita Gupta's son was 
the governor of Pundravaidhaiia. tlie gO\/einoi is said to be 
the son of mahdtajMhiraja. It is not very likely that jivita 
Gupta could have proclaimed himself the Emperoi of the 
north. The imperial title came to this family only in the time 
ot Adityasena But even if it is true that it was a son of Bala- 


* Niharranjan Ray, The Calcutta Review, XXVI, p, y-i 1 
® Cf. Heras, / JV. Q., HI, pp, 1-12. 

* Fleet, G, /., p 205. 
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ditya who ruled m Pundravardhana, this does not in any 
way contradict my original theory that isvaravarman and 
jivita Gupta allied themselves to throw off the yoke of Yaso- 
dhai man's authority. 

isvaravai man’s ambition did not stop at his victory over 
the king of Dhara. He engaged the Lord of the Andhias, 
who was easily defeated, and “w'-holly given over to fear took 
up (his) abode in the crevices of tne Vindhya mountains” L 
The defeat of the Anahras v/as m important feature of his 
leign foi, nothing daunted, the Andhras once moie joined 
issue with tne Maukhans in the reign of the next king, Isana- 
varman, but they had again to confess failure. He next 
successfully tackled another king, who being defeated "went 
to the Raivataka mountain” in the Saurashtia country or 
Kathiawar ® These are the only three contests referred to 
by the Jaunpur inscription L We cannot obtain any further 
knowledge about the other exploits of iivaravarman and his 
successors fromhlie inscription, because the stones reading the 
subsequent events have been lost. Nevertheless the little 
that this inscription acquaints us with is surficient tor 
us to form an estimate of the capabilities of isvaravarman. 
Though ne does not in the Haraha inscription receive the 
imperial title like his successors, we would not be wrong in 
asserting that “the imperial ambitions of the Maukhans were 
first embodied in isvaravarman “who was a very lion to 
(hostile) kings” L 

isvaravarman’s success as a ruler was the sheet outcome 
of his illustrious self. He displayed a sufficiency of every 
desirable disposition; and his virtues “effected the happiness 
of mankind” L He was compassionate and affectionate, and 


1 /6id.,p.230 

s Fleet, G p 230 This king was probably the ruler of Valabhi 
3 Mookerji, Journal of Indian History, IV, p, 19, thinks that 
Isvaravarman’s conquering raids to the Virfdhya and Raiva- 
taka mountains were both in pursuit of the Andhras. 

* Mooker]!, Harsha, p 54 
6 Fleet, G. /., p. 230. 
s Fleet, G L, p. 230. 
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did ali n h s power to irut g^^e the d cirtss nf h s si 1 j tts 
The Haraha inscription has an cxpinsitc ^ .n.egyra .a. JSvara- 
varman's virtues, which might be quoted heic This is what 
the eulogist says of him, ‘ In the pursuit of viitue other kings 
in their efforts failed to equal him, whose pious conouct Jiuri 
uprooted the character of the hali Age and \vh(> possessed 
the glory of YayatU Qualifying his high biavery by pnlitit.u 
wisdom, hiS friendship by honesty, his lofty ambitiuii by his 
noble descent, his liberality by fit lecipsenls, Jus might of 
wealth by modesty, his youth by ; clf-iestruint. Ins suhcJi by 
truthfulness, his manner of life by the uijunt.tions oi the b’rufi, 
and his high prospenty by humility, lu- ncvei teli tued m the 
world, though It was immer&ed in the darkness ot tlu- iion 
Age"*. 

The same insenption tells us that the King being pure ol 
soul and avid of sacrifices oft-times invoked tlu great god 
Indra. The description or these saciifices is so p- .clical/y 
coloured that it is worth while quoting it- “At whose {isuaia- 
varman’s) sacrifices, when the round ot the quarters was 
oveilaid with the smoke which arose fioiu the fao kiudled 
constantly in accordance with the canons and whidi was 
darkly blue like streaks of coliyrntm, the muitittide of pea- 
cocks became noisy, then minds becoming maddeiK'd, foi 
they thought tliat the rainy Season, having a line ot clouds 
bending low because of the weight of fhe ficsJi ws-ttcr, had 
set in” 


1 Cf. Fleet, G /., p 230 

2 £./.,XlV,p 119 
-i /bid 





L H \ J T E R IV 


isanavarman the Great 


'^lie sun of thi; Mahnrafa isvaravarman and the Bhattanka 
and Devi Upa Gupta * was Isaiiavarman ^ His Queen 
vr'd^ i\\t Bhatfanla -.inLl MahaJevi Lakshmivati ^ She does 
not seem to have hevn a Gupta princess, nor do we know 
of any other direct ties between the Guptas and the 
Maukhans m the generation oi i^anavarman On the cont- 
rary, as we shall presently see, the relations between the two 
families we^e le^'s friendly, nay, they were hostile. 

Of all the Maukhari inscriptions, the only one that might 
safely be attnbuted to i^anavarman’s reign is the Haraha 
inscription h so called because it was discovered at a village 
near Haraha m the Barabanki district of the United Provinces 
As Dr Sastn observes, the composer of the pra^asfi does not 
appear to l^tve been a poet of a very high order for several 


1 As m and p are very much alike in the lithograph, Wilkins read 
Uma Gupta for Upa Gupta (/ R A, S., Ill, p. 379). 

^ Isaiiavarman's name too was at first wrongly read as Santi 
Vamia. Cf. Smith,/. /?. A S., New Senes, XXI, p 136 

1 She is the only Queen who is called a mahadevi in the Asirgadh 
Seal inscription 

•* The inscription js cut on a smooth slab of sandstone m the 
northern class of characters which resemble the Gupta script 
of the sixth century, The incision is well executed and no 
letteis have peeled off. At present the inscription is m the 
Lucknow Museum. 
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expressions are found to recur several times t! ro i^h t tt e 
inbcnptiofi . Once again the inscription does not afford any 
geographical date, and we are left m the dark as to where 
the kings whose genealogy is traced therein held sway. 
Ravisanti is inscribed as the name of the composer, and he is 
said to be the son of Kumarasanti, a resident oi Gargairakata 
It might be that the intended reading was Gaiggarakota, 
which was very likely a fort situated on the Ghagra, a 
tributary of the Ganges Can we not conclude that in all 
probability Garggarakata and Haraha fwluch is also very 
close to the Ghagra River) were both within the dominions 
of isanavarman ? The engraver ot the mscuption is sailed 
Mihiravarman, and the name suggests that ne was i elated to 
the royal family. 

The Haraha inscription is the only dated lecord of the 
Maukharis that has come down to us The other mscriptimib 
being all undated scholars were forced lo rely mainly U[ on 
palaeographical grounds, in order to assign them to a pm ti- 
cular period of Indian history®. The date ot the Haiana 
inscription is given m words in the twenty-first verse as 
follows; “When six hundred autumns had becotiie incrcaseil 
by eleven, while txie illustrious i^anavar.man, who had crushed 
his enemies, was the lord of the earth” It was sug;’ested, 
however, that atiriLta which means ‘increased’ also means 
'redundant’ or ‘supeifluous’, in which case eleven yens 
would have to be subtracted from six hundred, giving us the 
date of the inscription as 589 But there is no distance ot 
the word atirikta being used in this sense, and Ihercfoie the 
date must be taken as 611. Tnougii the insc.iption does not 
specify to which era this date is to be refeired, the use of the 


i £./„XIV. p. 110 

Isanavarman’s rule, for example, was placed by Cunningham xn 
560 A.Q., by Hoernlc in 504 A. D , but by SniiUi in o(X2 A 1) 
(Cf E I., XIV, p. 113). 

3 £. / , XIV, p. 120 

4 Annual Report of ike Lucknow Museum^ (for the year ending 31st 

March 1915), p. 3, note. 
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word karadam indicates that it is to be referred to the Vtkra 
ma samvat which began .n autumn (harad) as Kielhuro has 
explained K Referred to the Christian era, this date would be 
equal to 554 A. D. There are other reasons, besides, in 
support of the Vikrama eia. King Madhava Gupta, as we 
know from the Aphsad inscription was a contemporary of 
King Harshavardhana who reigned approximately from 606 
to 647 A D. So Madhava Gupta must have lived in the 
first half of the se^/enth century A. D isanavasman, to whose 
reign the Haraha inscription belongs, was a contemporary of 
Kumara Gupta, the great giandfather of Madhava Gupta, as 
the Aphsad inscription sepresents him as uavmg fought with 
the former. The date of isanavarmaii therefore must be 
placed about half a century earlier than that of Haishavar- 
dhana No other era is found to fulfil this condition, except 
the Vikrama era. The Maurya eia gu’es too early a date, 
tlie Saka a late one. The date 554 A. D. is supported both by 
palaeographic as well as ntunismatic ‘ evidence. The inscrip- 
tion calls the luleis Mukhaias, but it does not name any of 
the hostile Kings; else its evidence would have been invalu- 
able. Anotiier iiiscription sometimes asoigned to Isanavar- 
man’s reign is the Nalandl Seal inscription without the device 
and the lower right quadiant, but though this inscription 
records the name ot isanavarraan it might have belonged to 
a latei king whose name was engraved on that part of the 
mscnption that has been lost 

isanavaynan is tne first Maukhan King to be styled 
Mahdrajadhiraja^, and v/e can safely assume from his impe- 
rial title that he was a very powerful king and became 
independent. The title of isanavarman in the Nalanda seal 
that speaks about him is obliterated, but if we wish to fill 
in the lacuna we can only use the world nnpa. mahdrajddht- 


1 / A., XX, pp 407 fi. 

2 The chronology and coinage of the Maukhans wrtl be treated in 

a separate chapter As wc shall sec, the newly-achieved 
political dominance of the Maukhan house is letlected in us 
coinage. 

3 Fleet, Asirgadh Seal inscription, G- / , p, 221, 
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raja is too ,ong. Th,s does not in any way disprove taat l^ana- 
varman claimed the imperial dignity. We cannot be ginded 
by designations merely in appiaising the importance and the 
power of the various kings ot this dynasty Their exploits, 
successful or unsuccessful, have to be considerately wcigiied 
ft may be said without any exaggeration that the reiTn 
of Isanavarman was the heyday of the Mauxliari powet. if is 
true that he was defeated by Kumara Gupta HI, the contem- 
porary Gupta king of Malwa But this was evidently 
towards the end of his reign h when he was already iinidi 
advanced in years and had lost that juvenile vigour that had 
always attended his early expeditions^ Excepting this 
failure, his career was a crescendo of successes. Some 
historians would attibute to isanavarman the victories record- 
ed in the jaunpur inscription, besides those ineniioned in fht 
Haraha inscription h As we have said, it looks moie 
probable that the exploits enumerated in the Jaunpur epi‘*rapU 
were undertaken by isvaravarman The Fiaiaha UKscripiion 
asciibes three victoiies to Manavarman h He tiisf conctuered 
“the lord of the Sndhras, who had thousands ot threefold 
rutting elephants’". There need not be any cause fur sui prise 
that the Andhra long should have been defeated iioth by 
isvaravarman and his son As isanavaiindu defeated him 
right m the beginning of his reign, we might suppose tiiat 
though he had been once humbled by isvaiavarman he 
attempted to retrieve his losses ’oy taking advantage of the 
youthful king’s inexperience. But he wa^ det/iated in Ins 
schemes having been mistaken in his approximation of isan.i- 
varman’s abilities, and all his several thousand elephants 


' Cf. below. 

- The Aphsad inscription says, t/iat Kumara Gtififa dek atuS jMtna- 
vai man’s array which was "the cause ot the attainment ot 
fortune”, 111 other words, by wiiicli is-uiavarinan had aircadv 
obfawed notable victories 

3 Cf Mazumdar, / A., XLVI, p 127, Sa.stii, ft XIV, p. 112, 
Aravamuthan, The Kaven, the Maufiharts, uml the Xu/uram 
Age, p. 90 

* E./,XlV,p, 120. 



proved of no avail aga.nst the well-trained and formidable 
army of the Maukhan king Perhaps he had to concede a 
portion of his territories to his victor h Raychaudhiiry thinks 
that the Andhra king was probably Madhavavarman 11, of the 
Vishnukundin family who “crossed the Godavari with the 
desire to conquer the eastern legion”^ Whoever he might 
be it certainly seems that it was the same king whom the 
father and the son had to fight 

The next opponents of i^navarman were the Sulikas 
who though '‘they had an army of countless gaiiopnig horses” 
were easily accounted for by the Maukhan king. There 
have been great diffeiences of opinion as to who the Suhkas 
were, and rightly so because there appears to be no other 
epigraphic reference to this word Fleet tried to identify 
them with the Mulikas, a people m the north-west division 
but his identification was merely conjectural Pandit Hira- 
nanda Sastn thinks that the Suhkas were connected with the 
country called Sauhka in the Brihat Samhita and the Mar- 
kandeya Parana ® and located in the south-east along with 
Kalinga, Vidarbha, Chedi, etc h Dr. H C. Raychaudhaiy 
believes that the Sulikas were perhaps the Chalukias, Stilika 
being merely a variant of Chahkya, Solaki and Solanki 
but Mr. Aravamuthan rightly objects that we are unaware 
of any Chalukya king who could have been defeated by the 
Maukharis ^ S Srikanta Sastn makes them the neighbours 
of the Andhras^“. In reality however, the Suhkas seem to have 
been the Chotas 


1 Cf. Aravamuthan, The Kavert, the Maukharis and the Sangam 
Age, p 97 

» Raychaudhury, History of Ancient India, p. 370. 
s The old Andhra empire had now perished, and we can hardly 
say what is meant by this mention of an Andhra king. 

* 1 A , XXll, p. 186. 5 Op. cit , XIV, 8. 

1! Op, ctt, LV 1 E XIV, p. 112. 

* Raychaudhury, H. A /., p 370 

“ Aravamuthan, The Kaverl, the Maukharis and the Sangam Age, 
p 98. 

io J. A HR S, II, p 180. 

Cf Heras,y. A H. R. S., i, pp 130-131. 



We know n w from Mr Anvamuthan t at seven k n^s 
from Dakshinapatha led cxpcditK ps .nt t le Arya. t.t,,ntries 
of Northern India One of these kings was fiu- Chola Kin<‘ 
Kankala who is ciedited with having maiched light up to 
the Himalayas and defeated a Magadfia king, perhaps, one 
of the Maukhans, Harivarman oi Sddvavaiman The defeat- 
ed Maukhari km« acknowledged the oveihirdslnp of Kankala, 
and even paid him a tiibpte. The latei Maukhans cnuld not 
have forgotten the humiitadon to which they fiad hetn siib- 

lected by the Cholas; and Manavatmrm sef'itved for the Maii- 
khaii family the loss ot prestige vdiich it had ■'Ufiered at tlie 
hands of Kaiikala. Thir idcntificaiion ot the Suiikas svdh 
the Chdias seems to be well tounded. Ti e Tamihae name 
Chola coula not appeal to the engravei ofihe Haiaiia niscnp- 
tion, and he substituted for it a San'-kni name, piiiloiogfcalty 
simibi, and at the same time reminisccnf of the southern 
nvaders ready to engaee in battle with then long pikes, foi 
the word Mika means a pike hearer. The inscription more- 
over describes the Choias as possessing an aimy of countless 
galloping horses, which could mean tliat they lealiy used 
long pikes m battle. This description ot the Choia aimy 
finds a coiroboration in the Kalp/'gatfuppaumi \ where the 
soldiers of the Chola King Kulottuhga are fepresenled as using 
spears or pikes. Again the Chola city of Kollipakkni is often 
repiesented in the insciiption as being sui rounded by 
^ As we have said, the change ol the name Chola into 
Suhka is not improbable philologicaiiy. Tlve Pat sis are 
often called Parasikas in Sanskrit inscriptions In some 
inscriptions the Cholas aie even called Chojigas Chdhkas 
and even Shbhkas k 


1 

£ 

3 

4 
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Kanakasabhai Pillai, Tamil Historical Texts, I A., XIX, n 332-b 
S./ /,p. 108,221, 403; Ilk p. 432 
Cf.Heras,/ A H.R.S, I, p 131. 

E. a, X, Od, 76; XII, Mi, 102. 


Ak, 102a, XII, Ml, 95^, Pice, Mysore Inscripitons, p 
327 in ttie first inscription the Chalnkyas too ;uc raentioneiJ, 
and so there cannot be any mistake m identiiymg these Ciio- 
likas with the Cholas. 


Cf. Gadval Plates of Vikraniaditya I, where the Chola kingdom 
IS called “the Cholika province”. £, L, X, p. 105. 
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The Ilaraha Inscnphon of fsanavarman 


/ the Curiilo' ProvliMal 'Hi i 



The victory of l^anavarman over the Cholas undoubted 
ly was the first great step before his assumption of the im- 
perial title The Kali'Agattupparani, a Tamil poem by Jayah- 
goiidan, the court-poet ot Kulottuhga Chola 1 (1070-1120 
A. D,), tells us what was the occasion of the contest between 
isanavarman and the Cholas. As we have already seen, the 
Maukharis had been subdued by a Choja king Karikala m 
the time of either Harivarman or Adityavarman. Since then 
they had been the feudatories of the Cholas, In the time of 
Isanavarman another Chola king Karikala^ ordered his feu- 
datory kings, among whom was isanavarman, to assist him 
in building flood-banks for the river Kaven. But Isanavar- 
man who thought himself strong enough, if need be, to fight 
Karikala, refused to comply with the Chola king’s command. 
This was the reason why Karikala sallied forth to punish 
the Maukhari rebel, but unfortunately, Isanavarman proved 
more than a match for him and he was sorely discomfited. 
The Kalingattupparani whilst recording this rebellion of 
isanavarman uses language which requires some explanation 
and interpretation. The pertinent stanza when translated 
runs as follows: “(He recorded further) how (Kankalan) 
directed a portrait to be drawn of the Mukhari who had not 
followed (the others) to the Kaven, the banks of which were 
being made by the kings themselves who had made obeis- 
ance (to him) and how looking at it and saying “this is a 
superfluous eye”, he rubbed it out here and (loO it was ex- 
tinguished there” The passage clearly indicates the ex- 
asperation of Karikala at finding his command slighted by 
the Maukhari king. He thought, then and there, of putting 
out the eyes of the disobedient and contumacious feudatory, 
but Isanavarman was miles away safe in Magadha. To ab- 
ate his wrath, however, he had a portrait of isanavarman 


i That there were two Kankalas and not one seem^ to be true, on 
account of the very large number of years usually attributed 
to this king. 

* Aravamuthan, The Kaven, ihe Maukhans and the Sangam Age, 
p. 14 



panted and then b otted oi t one of h 'i ey The w rds 
■jof tf was extinguished there are ^ncrtly t,,t c.umerieai 
creation of the poet’s fancy. Aftej lus tit of rage, howcvc!, 
had passed away, Karikila deteiniuied tu maicii noithwaids 
and punish the recalcitrant king. 

The reasons given by Aravamuthan m aupixnt of the 
contention that the Mukan of the Kalin^^qattiipparwn was a 
Maukhan king are sound and valid. In the tu si place, in 
none of the numerous leferences to Aatikalas conquests m 
South India do we find the name of Mukan *, secondly, ilie 
word Maukhan might easily assume Tamil the hum 
Mukan tiindly as we have seen, thf ^ikippadikanini men- 
tions an actual conquest of Magadha hy an earlies Clioia 
king, also called Kan kala^ Mi. Venkatta Ramaoayya has 
sought to identify Mukan with Tnldchana I'allava hut 
Tiilochana is an absolutely legendary hguie'*, who can 
hardly be accounted tor in histoiy. Anothei able scholar, V 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, has interpreted Mukari as the name of a 
place and not of a person ’. But the cvidcmce against sucli 
an interpretation is so overwheliiung \ tliai we cannot accept 
Pillai’s opinion. 

Isanavarman’s third victoiy was suned at the expense 
of the Gaudas “living on the sea-shore”, wiuon he c.auscd 


‘ By a “superfluous eye" the pool means that Kaokatu Ueeuu'd 
the rebellious feudatory unworthy ot itossessmn hmh Sus 
eyes. One eye should bo obhtciatc-d ioi ins iinpudoticc. 

a Aravamuthan, r/ie A'cnwi, fte Muif/fAflm and tlw Ai>,, 

p.27 

s ihld.,p. 30 

< /Wd., pp. 27-30. 

s Venkata, Ramanayya, Tnlocfiana Pallava and KanAulti Chvlu, 
pp. 79-87. 

^ Cf Heras, f B. H S., IV, pp 80-86, 

1 /. A., XIX, p. 331 

3 Cf Aravamuthan, The Kaven, i/ie Mun/f/wrii md tin; Buiwam Ai-r, 
pp, 15-19. 



m future to remain wittun their proper realm ^ The 
Gaudas have been mentioned in connection with Western 
Bengal bordering on the sea and including Karnasuvarna 
and Radhapuri ^ This is why they are called samadrasrayas 
in the inscription. But can we identify the pandas defeated 
by Isanavarman with the Gaudas of whom Sasanka was the 
King m theiime of Harshavardhana'? If so, this was just the 
beginning^of the stiuggle between the Maukharis and the 
Gaudas— a struggle which was only to be consummated 
some three generations later in the deadly enmity of Sasanka 
against Grahavarman Maukhan and his Thanesar allies. 

It must be observed that the Haraha inscription says that 
isanavarman “occupied the throne after conquering the An- 
dhra king, the Suhkas and the Gaudas”. Most scholars have 
mterpreled these words literaiiy and said that these exploits 
of isanavarman were achieved during the reign of his father 
is it not possible that the passage in question was only meant 
to suggest thatlsanavarraan had to cope with these invasions 
before he was led in peaceful possession of the throne'^ As 
Aravamuthan suggests, not only were these enemies repulsed, 
but theii territories must have come under the sway of the 
Maukharis '' 

Though the Haraha inscription is silent about it‘ it is 
not unnatural to presume that isanavarman had also to deal 
with the Hugas, now that the Gupta power was extinct Aftei 
the death of the emperor Yasodharman the Maukharis who 


1 As Mazumdar, I , XLVl, p 127, says, the name Gauda occurs 

for the first time m the Haraha inscription; but a reference to 
the Gaudas seems to be implied in the Aphsad inscription 
wheie we are told that mhe very terrible scorching fever (of 
fear) left not (Jivita Gupta I's) haughty foes even though they 
stood on seaside shores that were cool with the flowing and 
ebbing currents of water (Fleet, G L, p 205). Probably the 
Gaudas had already embarked upon a career of conquest 
about this time. • 

2 Raychaudhury, H. A, I , p 370. 

•1 Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sangam Age, 
p 97 

^ The inscription was engraved very early m Isanavai man’s reign 



assumed the imperial role must have become the foremost 
opponents of the Hunas- By the year 554 the Hunas 
had already lost their kings Toiamana and Mihirakula, but 
we do not know who were the llunic leaders under whom 
the Hiinas continued to be a source ot terror and vexation 
not only to the Maukhans" but also to their allies", among 
whom the most important were the Tlianesar Rajas who 
were just coming into prominence during the days of I^ana- 
vaiman® Adityavard liana, the grandfather of the great 
Harsha, seems to have been his contemporary 

The next foe that i^anavarman had to face was the 
Gupta King of Malwa, Kumara Gupta lllb Of this we are 
informed by the Aphsad inscription. As has already been 
suggested the battle took place towards the end of Hanavai- 
man's glorious reign, and the cause of the conflict was 
perhaps the assumption by ^anavarman of the imperial title’ 
Though the inscription clearly avers that the ‘'formidable 
milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of fmtunc, which was 
the army of the glorious isanavarman, <i very moon among 
kings” “was quickly churned” by Kumain <3upta^ it has been 
stated sometimes that the victory was Isanavarman's’, and 


1 Isanavarnian’s successor, Sarvavarman had tu content with them 
(Fleet, G. L, p 221) 

s Harsha Chorda, \'i. 101, tells iis that FrabliakaravarUhana, 
the fathei-in-law of Grahavarman, was a ‘lion to the Huna 
deer'. 

3 If Bliau Daji’s date (533-593 A, U) for Pravurasetw of Kashmir is 
correct, then this king was one of them (Vide J B- B H A , 
Vlli, p 250.) 

* This Kumara Gupta is not to be identified with Kumara/ iupta tl 
of the Bhitan Seal Vide Hoernle, /. A 6'. B., LVlll, part 1» 
p. 94 

Isanavarman had not assumed the imperial title when the llaraha 
epigraph was inbcnbed 

3 Fleet, G p 206 

t NiharranjCn Ray, Cukafta Revtci^, XXVI, p, 207, says that Kumara 
Gupta merely "showed heroism" and '‘notwithstanding his 
showing heroism on the battlefield and dnirning the army of 
Isanavarman, he in the long run met with defeat at the hands 
ot his Maukhan feudatory." 
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that it was this victory that warranted him to lay claims to 
impenal titiCS What appears, on the contrary, to be the 
truth, IS that the defeat and rout of isanavarman's army was 
complete. This conflict with the Guptas like that with the 
Gaudas was just the beginning of a bitter enmity which 
culminated in the great disaster that befell the Maukhari 
power in the time of Deva Gupta and Grahavarman. 

isanavarman, like his predecessor, was a successful ruler. 
Religious, virtuous, strong, sympathetic and resourceful, he 
was the idol of his people. He knew the "duties attaching 
to the (different) castes and stages (of life)”*. During his 
reign, “the three Vedas were, so to speak, born afresh”'' 
The influence of his virtuous life was great, and by him "as 
by the rising sun, the world, which was sunk in the darkness 
of the Kail Age, where the paths of virtue were constantly 
obscured, was again set to work”^ He kept his people 
happy and contented, always administering to their necessi- 
ties and difficulties, and his "royal splendour” was ever 
"conducive to the pleasure of the world by reason of his 
pleasing the subjects” ^ That he was a great warrior is 
also attested by the Haraha inscription. He kept a legular 
army, that was always under training, so much so that "the 
people could not distinguish between day and night on 
account of the dust raised by their marches” He himself 
was a skilled archer and his arms “were hardened owing to 
the growth of the wounds caused by the blows of the bow- 
string” \ , 

In fine, the reign of i^anavarman was a glorious epoch in 
the annals of the Maukharis. Gone were the days of 
dependence and tutelage, l^anavarman had made himself 
the “resplendent moon m the sky of the circle of princes” \ 


* Niharranjan Ray, Calcutta Review, XXVI, p. 208 

* A. S. L R., Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44. 

» E.L, XIV, p. 120. 

* p. 119. 

“ A. S. /. /?., Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p, 44 
s £./., XIV, p 120. 

1 Ibid. 


8 Ibid., p. 119. 



CHAPTER V 


Suryavarman 


S uiyavarman was the son of isanavaiman. Besides the Ha- 
laiia inscription of isanavarraan, no othoi epigraph lecords 
the name of this Suryavarman There is however one inscnp- 
tion, the Sirpur stone inscription of Mahasiva Gupta that 
speaks of one Suryavarman who was “born in the unblem- 
ished family of the Vairaans, great on account of their Mhi- 
paiya (supremacy) over Magadha” h At first sight one feels 
inclined to identify this Suryavarman of the Sirpur stone 
inscription with the son of i^anavaiman But on closer 
examination an obvious difficulty presents itself Surya- 
varman of the Haraha inscription could not have lived later 
than the last quaiter of the sixth century Very probably he 
lived much earlier. But Suryavarman of the Sirpur inscrip- 
tion cannot be placed so early *. It is possible^ however, if 
he was a Maukhari, that he ruled some time before Yaso- 
varman 

The Asirgadh Seal inscription which traces the genealogy 
of the Maukharis down to Sarvavarman does not mention 
Suryavarman, and the leason is easily perceptible It omits 


^ A S L R., XVli, pp. 57 ff. 

5 Suryavarman is assigned to about the eighth century A. D. He 
was a contemporary of Chandra Oupta of Kosala, to whose 
son, Harsha Gupta, he gave his daughter Vasata ui marriage, 
(Cf £. A, XI, p, 185). 
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Suiyavarman because he never ascended the throne*. He 
inust have been a younger son, oi, if he was the elder, he must 
have predcceaseu h.s father. On the other hand the Haraha 
inscription omits the name of Sarvavaiman, but mentions 
Suiyavarman, not, however, as a king, but as a prince The 
reason why it omits ^arvavarman is eithei because Surya- 
varnian and uot he was the heii-apparent when the inscrip- 
tion was engiaved— tliat is, as we have already seen, a few 
years alter the accession of isanavarman; or because, even it 
tie was tne elder son, the object of the inscuption was to 
lecoid the reconstruchun ot a temple by Suiyavarman 
Another vety reasonable solution is the one proposed by 
Aiavamuthaa% A civil war might have followed the death 
of isanavarman, and in the fighf for the throne Suryavartnan 


might have been vwirsted by his brother. A civil wai aftei 
the death of Isanavainian was quite possible in consequence 
ot the troubled state of the country alter isanavarman’s defeat 
at the hands of Kumara Gupta HI towards the close of his 
retgn There is yet another probability which ought not to 
be despised The Malwa Guptas were making a determined 
btd for .Supremacy Tliere was danger that the imperial title 
might be wrested by tiiem from the Maukharis isanavarman, 
therefore, seeing ^arvavarman more competent to preserve 
the integ'ity of the Maukhari dominions, might have over- 
looked the claims of Suryavarman and nominated Sarvavar- 
man his successor. The Haraha inscription seems to 
corroborate this theory, it depicts Suryavarman as a high y 
accomplished young man, “calm and devoted ^ 

the Sastras", proficient m fine arts, 'to whom Wealth, fame 
Leaining and other (muses) resorted as if m emulation . He 
is also depicted as handsome, youthful and chaste and as 


‘ That Survavarman never mounted the throne is also P'^of 

b«rmg ».s«ame -as,, been fo 

The Haraha inscriptsoii, ® 

was the hen or whether he had any claims f ^ 
s Aravatimthaii, The Kavm,m M&nkhans and the Sangam Age, 

p.92. 





dispei mg the darkness that originated in the advent of the 
Iron Age But the inscription does not seem to be m any 
way enthusiast.c over his abilities as a warrior ‘ How then 
could such a one have been appointed in the face of such 
lowering war-clouds. It may be proposed, perhaps, that 
Suryavarman and Sarvavarman are identical; but the lettering 
both in the inscription and the coins is so clear that the two 
readings are indisputable. 

As it has already been remarked, the object of the 
Haraha inscription was to record the reconstruction of 
a temple. It was an old and dilapidated® temple of the 
Slayer of Andhaka (^iva) which Suryavarman came across 
one day while he was out a-hunting. He desired that it 
should be rebuilt, and his wishes were piomptly carried out, 
the temple being made much higher than it originally was 
and white like the moon. Suryavarman called it by the 
name of Kshemesvara (the Lord of BlissJ. 


‘ E /., XIV, p. 120 This theory will gain in strength if we re- 
member that the selection of a younger son in preference to 
the eldest was not an unknown practice in that country in 
those early days. We have two similar outstanding cases 
in the nominations of Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta fl. 

3 The inscription adds that Suryavarman was always generous to 
the submissive and the low. 



CHAPTER VI 


Sarvavarman, the Maukhari 


I ^anavarm.in was followed on the throne by his son ^arva- 
varraan, begotten of the Bhattarika and MaUadevi Laksh- 
mivati h The Asirgadh Sea! inscription calls him “the 
most devout worshipper ot (the god) Mahesvara”®. The 
same inscription gives him the cognomen “the Maukhari” I 
This seems to indicate that l^aivavarman was able to keep 
intact the territories conquered by his illustrious father and 
to preserve in all its integrity the prestige of the Maukhari 
family. The fact that only the Asirgadh Seal inscription of 
Sarvavarman designates Harivarman, Xdityayarman and 
i^varavarraan as maharajas may mean that Sarvavarman 
thought it below his dignity to claim descent from an ordin- 
ary samanta or nnpa, and therefore elected to bestow upon 
them a moih respectable title h He himself is styled a Mahct- 
rajadhiraja in the Asirgadh Seal whilst the Deo-Baraiiaik 
inscription of a later Gupta King, Jivita Gupta II, calls him 


i Fleet, G. 1 ,'p. 231. Prinsep,/. /f. S. B., V, p. 484, read the name 
as Bhara Kamahafi, and Wilkins, /. R.A.S, III, p. 879, as 
Harshini 

« Fleet. G /, p 221. 

» Ibid. 

* Cf Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, ike Maukharis and the Sangam 
Age, p. 86, 

This title IS also given to his father Isanavarnian, 




the Parame^vara the J nous This evidently shows 

that ^arvavarman was a paramount sovere.^,!, to whom 
homage was due from all the Jtings ot Northern India. He 
had more than fulfilled the expectations oi ms father, who, 
as has been suggested, might have nominated him his suc- 
cessor m the dark hour of his death in preierence to Surya- 
varman, the rightful heir to tne throne. 

TheAphsad inscription tells us that Damodaia Gupta, 
the son of Kumara Gupta lU, b.oke up ‘'the proudly stepping 
array ot mighty elephants belonging to the Maukhan’''. The 
inscription unfortunately does not name who this Maukhan 
was. But the Asirgadh Seal inscription, where Sarvavairaan 
IS given the appellation “the Maukhan’’, comes to our aid, 
and we may conclude that it was the Mauknari Sarvavaraian 
whom Damodara Gupta engaged m battle. The epithet “the 
Maakhaif may also be interpreted otncrwise. It might lefei 
to isanavarman who is mentioned imtTiediately befoie as 
having been defeated oy Rumara Gupta ' But the fust 
proposition appears to oe more piobable, Damodaia Gupta 
apparently being a contemporary of Sarvavannan, inas- 
much as ins father was a contemporary of isanavarman'. 
Though the Aphsaa inscription, winch is a Gupta epigraph, 
apparently suggests that Damodara Gupta was successful, 
the virtual victory seems to have been ^arvavarman’s for the 
Gupta King “became unconsemus and expired in the fight” ■' 
Another political force that hao to be reckoned with in 
Northern India in the days ot Sarvavarman wa's that of the 


i Fleet, G. 1 , p. 218. Between the epithet Paramcsxara and the 
name Sarvavarman there is a little br'&alc, the lost Icttei most 
probably is Sri 
s /did., p. 206. 
a Ibid., p. 221. 

* Raychaudhury, //. A. / , p 372, note, thinks it probable that 
Snryy-varman was the Maukhan opponent ot Daraodau 
Gupta. 

' Fleet, G. /., p. 206. Vide Niharranjan Ray, Calcutta Review, 
XXVI, p. 209, who incorrectly supposes that the Guptas weie 
still in possession of Magadha, which they only lost aftei the 
Ignominious defeat of Damodara Gupta. 


Hunas TJie Hur as w th wl om the previoi s Maukharis had 
dealin‘4S were in all probability those who, according to 
Hiuen Tsiang, had lemained in Central India. But from the 
extent of Sarvavarman’s sway as far north as Nirmand we 
may coiiciaue t;.at the HuijdS defeated by Sarvavarman were 
those 0* Kasbrnr, against whom Prabhakaravardhana of 
Thanesar had to engage a: the time of Sarvavarman’s succes- 
sor, Avanto'arraan. These people profited by the disturbed 
st'itc of Magaaha consequent on isanavarmans's death to 
make a bid foi supremacy at the expense of Sarvavarman 
But the Maukhaii King was able to keep these troublous 
people at bay, as is testified by the Aphsad inscription which 
dcclaics li'-at the mray ot Maukhan elephants that engaged 
the ariay of Damodara Ou,)ta had previously “thrown aloft 
in battle the Ihioops of tee Hunas (m order to ti ample them 
to death)” ‘ This was indeed a signal service rendered by 
Sarvavarman nut only to Ma'*,adha but also to the neighbour- 
ing states of Northern India 

If we take the localities of the inscriptions that speak of 
^arvavaiman as nuhcative of the extent of his power, it 
seems to have comprehended a very large area At Nirmatjd, 
a village on the right bank of the Sutlej, a copper-plate ins- 
ciiption was recovered which records that a certain Sarva- 
varman made a giant of land in that village to the village 
temple, dedicated to the god Kapale^vara. The record, how- 
evei, is not one of Sarvavarman himself, it belongs to a later 
king The date of the record is the year six, and it can hard- 
ly be said to what era the date refers. Most likely it is the 
regnal year ol Sainudrasena, to whom the record belongs; 
and Fleet assigns the period of the inscription roughly to the 
seventh century A D.^ As we know of no other Sarvavar- 
niai, who lived at about this time, we may identify the 


i Fleet, 0. / , p. 206, Cunaim;ham, A S. I R., XV, p, 165, has mis- 
read this passage, and according to his interpretation Damo- 
daia Gupta is said to have encountered "at the battle of 
iVmusliaii, the fierce army of the western Hunas”. 

Fleet, G. /., p. 287 



Sarvavarman of the Nirmand copper p ate with Sa vavarman 
Maukhan ^ We may further assume that Sarvavar nan s 
dominions extended westwa ds as far as t ic easternmost 
tributaries of the Indus including perhaps even the countiy 
of Sthanvi^vara (Tlianesai) which was at this time being 
ruled by Adityavardhana® _ 

The Asirgadh Seal of Sarvavannan likewise induces us 
to believe that Asirgadh was a Maiikhaii possession But 
we have no diiect evidence to assert this. That the Seal was 
one used in the time of Sarvavannan himself is sufficient- 
ly patent. But it might have been issued elsewhere than at 
Asirgadh whither it might have accidentally drifted. Never- 
theless, there is one fact that lends support to the theoiy that 
Asirgadh was included in the kingdom of the Maukhans. 
This IS the defeat by Isvaiavanxian of the king of Dhara and 
the kmg who sought safety in the Vindhya Mountains. It is 
very likely that i^varavai man even went beyond the Vindhyas 
m pursuit of the fleeing king, and that al! tiiese territones 
round about the Vindhyas were tinally annexed by him to 
his kingdom. Asirgadh is situated in this territory, being 
separated from Dhara only by the Vindhyas. In such a case 
we might expect that the lost portions of thejaunpur inscnp- 
tion contained some particulars regarding the conquest of 
Asirgadh. 

Another inscription that speaks of ^arvavarman is the 


<■ We cannot say that Nirmand became a Maukhati possession m 
the reign of Sarvavarman It might have been a conquest of 
Isanavarman or even, though not so very likely, of Isvaravar- 
tnan 

^ Cf Arsivamuthan, T/ie JCaveri, fAeMan/c/ians end fAeSanffamAjrt, 
pp 93 and lOI. 

3 On the score of the similarity of the device on the Asirgadh Seal 
and on two of the Nslanda seals Aravamuthan ascribes the 
Naland* seals also to Saivavai man {op.cit, p 87). But the 
device was not one of Sarvavarman himself; it is an emblem 
of the family, and several of the other seals I observed at 
Nalanda were attributed in the register of the Nalanda 
Museum to various kings of the family. 



Deo-Baranark mscnption of Jivita Gupta IL The inscription 
records tlie continuance of the grant of a village, either 
Varunika oi Ki^oravataka, to the sun under the title of Varu- 
navasin Both the names Varunika and Kisoravataka are 
mentioned m the inscription Peihaps Kisoravataka was the 
original name of the village, wiiich after its donation to 
Varunavasin assumed the name Varunika, which evidently 
in turn was gradually corrupted first into Deva-Baranaka and 
then into Deo-Baranark *. The grant confirmed by 
Jivita Gupta 11 had been confirmed before him, by earlier 
kings on at least three occasions, foi the names of three kings 
are legible. The first is that of Baladitya which is followed 
by those of the Maukhans ^arvavarman and Anantavarman 
The insciiplion is important because it pioves that the Mau- 
khans succeeded Baladitya m power in the Deo-Baranaik 
region, not a word being said about their later Gupta contem- 
poraries m connection with the previous grants of the village 
Anyone studymg carefully the various facts connected 
with the reign of Sarvavarman will find the impression being 
steadily boine in upon him, that he was undoubtedly a great 
monarch, whose suzerainty was acknowledged throughout 
practically the whole ot Northern India. There were only 
two powers that made bold to defy his authority, the Guptas 
and the Hugas, but the attempts of both were checkmated 
and they had to return home humbled and subservient No- 


* DeO'-Baranark is about twenty-five miles south-west of Arrah, 

the chief town of the Shahabad District m the Bihar and 
Orissa Province. The charter bestowingthe grant was issued 
from Gamatikottaka a fort evidently somewhere along the 
river Gomati, the modern Gumti, flowing eighty-hve miles 
to the west of Deo-Baranaik. 

* Cunningham, A. S. 1. R., XVI, p. 64, reports that when he visited 

the place one man asserted that the true name was Deo- 
Banaras, which he says is the spoken form Varunivasa 
But it seems pretty sure that the real name was Varunika, 
for very httic reliance can be placed in the evidence of these 
unlettered villagers. When I was in the village, one man 
gave the name as Deo-Baran, and another as Deo-Banarak 
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thing IS card of the Sndhra.s and the Gaudas in Sarvavar 
man s hoie, they had evidently .eanit a hitter .essofi at tne 
hands of isanavarman who had curbed aii their ventuiesome 
spirit, and they had not the audacity now to hazard another 
encounter with the Maukhaii forces Nirmand, Raivataka, 
Asirgadh and the Brahmaputra may therefore well dehnc tiu 
extent of Sarvavarman’s supremacy. 



CHAPTER VII 


Was Susthitavarnian a Maukhari? 


T hough the answei to this query is patent to anyone who 
studied ail the available evidence, nevertheless it is 
astonishing to find so much energy spent in trying to prove 
what IS frankly inadmissible. 

Susthitavarman is mentioned in the Aphsad inscription 
as having been defeated by Mahasena Gupta It is important 
to lemember that this defeat of Susthitavarman follows 
immediately after an -account of two contests between the 
Maukharis and the Guptas— the first, I^anavarman versus 
Kuitiara Gupta; and the second; Sarvavarman versus Damo- 
dara Gupta— because this precise ahgment of facts is^one of 
the reasons adduced in favour of the contention that Susthi- 
tavarman was a Maukhari and the successoi of Sarvavai- 
man h It iS also necessary to quote tn toto the passage 
that refers to the defeat of Susthitavarman by Mahasena 
Gupta, because the answer to the question is to a large 
extent determined by the interpretation ot the passage. 
The inscription says- the mighty fame of Mahasena Gupta 
“marked with the honour of victoiy m war over the illus- 


1 Mookerji, Harsha, p. 25, invents another theory It is probable, 
he says, that Susthitavarman was only a namesake of the 
Katnarupa king and was really a Maukhari. Hoernle, J. A. 
S. B.f LVIll, thinks it also possible that Susthitavarman is 
identical with Avantivarman 





yo 

trious Susthitavarman (and) wh te as a fu b own jasm le 
flower or water i y or as a cure neck ace of pearls pounded 
into httte bits, is sti.l constant y sung on the banks of (the 
river) Lohitya, the surfaces of which are (so) cool, by the Ssd- 
dhas in pairs, when they wake up after sleeping in the shade 
of the betel-plants that are m full bloom” ^ The mention ot the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) should have been enough to connect 
Susthitavarman with Xssam. If Susthitavarman had been a 
Maiikhan king, it is dificult to understand why Mahasena’s 
victory should be celebrated on the distant banks of the 
Lauhitya. It might be argued that it was merely the fame of 
Mahasena Gupta’s glorious victory that had reached Assam, 
and that the battle was actually fought elsewhere" But the 
context of the inscription does not warrant such an interpre- 
tation which really belongs to the lealm of poetry". It clearly 
tends to show, on the contrary, that the battle was fouglit on 
or very near the banks of the Lauhitya (Lohityasya taieshii) 
where the glory of the Gupta king’s victory is even now 
(adyapi) being sung (glyate) or remembeied. 

When we bring this statement^ into a combination with 
the fact that theie was a king of Assam who certainly was a 
contemporary of Mahasena Gupta, and who bore the name of 
Susthitavarman, it is difficult to ignore the accumulative 
worth of all this evidence and to conclude otherwise than 
tha^ Mahasena Gupta defeated Susthitavarman of Kamarupa 
or Assam in a battle on the banks of the Lauhitya or Brahma- 
putra. We have three different sources fi om winch we can 
learn that Susthitavarman was a king of Kamarupa: the fust 
is the Harsha Charita of Bana, the second is the Nidhanpur 
Copper-plate grants of Bhaskaravarman, and the third is the 
Nalanda Seal of Bhaskaravarman. The genealogy given in 
each of the three sources is as follows; — 


^ Fleet, (J, /., p. 2(J6. 

® Mookerji,/. B. 0. i?. S., XV, p, 255, opines thata diffeience must 
be made between the extent of actual conquest and the extent 
to which the fame of that conquest, its echoes and rever- 
berations could travel. 

Ct. Banerji,/. 3. O. R S., XIV. p. 261, 
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The ‘'Harsha Charita”^ 
Bhutivarman 
Chandramukhavarman 

s 

Stbihi^arman (vanant reading, Sthiravarman) 

i 

Siisthiravarman alias Mrigahka 
(Q. Syamadevi) 

1 

Bhaskaradyutj or Bhaskaravarman* 

The Nidhanpar Copper-plates^ 
Ganapaii 
(Q. Yajnavati) 

Mahendiavarman 
(Q. Suvrata) 

I 

Naraya^avarman 
(Q Devavati) 

i 

Mahabhutavarman 
(Q. Vijnanavati) 

Chandramukha 
(Q. Bhogavati) 

Sthitavarraan 
(Q. Nayanadevi) 

Susthitavarraan alias Sri-Mriganka 
(Q. Syamadevi) 


Supratishthitavannan Bhaskaravarinan. 


1 Op cit.fp 21/ The names of the mythological kings Naraka, 
Bhagadatta, Pushpadatta and Vajradatta have been omitted 
here 

- f. / , Xll, p 69 The mythological ancestois and four genera- 
t ODS prevous to Ganapat vartnati may be excluded he'e 


The Nalanda Seal 


(Qa(japati)vafma ^ 
Q. Yajfta(na)vati 
1 

(Mahendravarman) 
Q. {Suvra)ta 
! 

Narayanavarinan 
Q. (De)vavati 

J 

(Mahabhutavarman) 
Q, (Vi|nanava)t! 

( 

Chandramukiia V ai man 
Q. Blio(gavati) 

(Sthitava)nnan 
Q. Nayana^obha 
1 

(Susthitavarman) 

Q. (Syama)lakshm! 


Supratishthita(varman) (Bha)skaiavannan 

On a comparison ot all these thiee souices,'*we find that 
there are very slight differences. Evidently Sthiravarman 
and Susthiravarman of the HarUm Charitu are misreadings 
for Sthitavarman and Susthitavarman- The mother of Sus- 
thitavarman IS also slightly ditferently named by the Nidhan- 
pur plate and the Nalanda Seal, the former calling her 
Nayanadevi and the latter Nayanasobha. But a similar 


1 /. B. 0. R. S., VI, pp. 151-152, The seal is much damaged, and 
the readings within brackets have been lestoied by consulting 
the Nidhanpur plates. These plates were issued from camp 
at Karnasuvarna (Oauda), indicating that Kaniasitvarna 
belonged to Bhaskaravarman, but more ot this anon. 



exdmp e of a d ferencL H t lo termination of a name exists 
m early Gupta history. The name of the Queen of Chandra 
Gupta n and the mother of Kumara Gupta I is Dhruvadevi in 
the inscriptions, but her full name as found by Bloch in one 
o! his Basarh seals was Dhruvasvamiiii h Another instance 
where the name ending is ditferent is that of Queen Syama- 
devi who IS called ^yamalaksrai m the Nalanda Seat. Never- 
theless, all the three records agree in making Susthitavannan 
the father of Bhaskaravaiman of Kainarupa; and this Is a!! that 
matters in oui identiiicatson of Susthitavarman of Kamarupa 
as the antagonist of Mahasena Gupta. For the Harsa Chouta 
tells us that Bhaskaravarman was an ally, and theretore a 
contemporary of Harshavardhana-, who was himself a com- 
panion and contemporary of Madhava Gupta, Madhava 
Gupta’s father Mahasena Gupta, therefore, without any dif- 
ficulty becomes the contemporary of Susthitavarman ® After 
having mustered and reconciled the evidence of the Aphsad 
inscription, the Nidhanpur plates and the Harsha Chanfa 
and perceived the perfect accord in the chronology there can 
hardly be any doubt that the victim of Mahasena Gupta was 
a Kamarupa king and not a Maukhari, the latter surmise 
being “not only a baseless assumption but also a need- 
less superfluity” h A vesy effective argument to prove that 
Susthitavarman was not a Maukhari— an argument hitherto 
unthought of by any historian — is that no coins of any Mau- 
khari king called Susthitavarman have been recovered, whilst 
we have sonji^e specimens of both ^arvavarman and Avanti- 
vannan, the Supposed predecessor and successor respectiv- 
ely of that king. 


‘ A, S. I. R., 1903-4, p. 107, plate XI 

3 Harsha Charita,^. 2I8.lt is therefore in the fitness of things, 
as Mr Dikshit remaiks (/. A. 0. A.’. S., VI, p 151), that a seal 
of Bhaskaravarman should have been found in the company 
of two fragmentary seals of the emperor Harsha. Even Hiuen 
Tsiang shows that Bhaskaravarman was a friend of the great 
emperor (Beal, Buddhist Records oj the Western World,ll, 
p. 198). 

" Cf, Aravamuthan, The Kavert, the Maukhans and the Sangam 
Age, p. 94. 
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Again, whereab both Sarvavarman anJ Avaitivarmn 
and perhaps even Grahavarrnan* are mentioned in tne Deo- 
Baranark inscription m connection wdh a grant, xhe name ot 
Sasthitavarman finds no place in it How could it, when it 
had no connection whatever with Deo-Baranark’ 

Having admitted that Siisihitavaiman was a King of 
Kamarupa, some historians find it diftieuU to admit that 
Mahasena Gupta was a King of Malwa. They prefei to make 
him a King of Magadha because otherwise it wouid cot have 
been possible for him, a King of Malwa, to ha-’C marched to 
Sssam without incurring the displeasute of the different 
kings thiough whose ten ifones he uad to pass Mr Ray- 
chaudhury solves the difticulty by supposing that Mahasena 
Gupta's sway extended from Malwa to tiie Biahmaputia ’ 
But such a supposition is untenable. The passage, in t ,c 
inscription does not indicate that his dUnal conquests had 
extended up to the Brahmaputia Avantivai man, the Mau- 
khan contemporary of Mahasena Gupta, stil! neld sway m 
Magadha^ and was stiil the paramount soveieign of Noi- 
thern India K and there is no evidence to sliow that Magadha 
had passed into Gupta tumds There is, however, sutficieni 
testimony to show that Mahasena Gupta was still only a 
King of Malwa. The Haisha Chanfa plainly tells us that the 
Thanesar King, Prabhlkaravardhana, bioughi ro his cuuit 
two sons of the Malwa King, Kuraara Gupta and Madhava 
Gupta to be the companions of his two sons Rajya and riar- 
shaK The Harsha Chatita, however, does noj; say who 


* Raychaudury, W y5 /., p 361 

! Cf, Mookeiji,/. B O.R S., XV, p, 255, Banerji, J. B. 0. R. 
XIV, p 260. 

s Cf. Deo-Baranark inscription ot ]ivita Gupta (Fleet, G pp 
213-218). 

< The Deo-Baranark inscription calls him “the ParamcAvara’' 
(Fleet, G. p 218). 

Harsha Chanta, 119, Though the historical value ot the Harsha 
Charita has been well established (Ci. Mookerp, /, B. O 
R. S., XV, pp. 153-4), Mr Banerji, (/, B. O. R. S , XIV, pp 
255-265) brushes aside this valuable piece of intelligence 
afforded by Bana, and comes to the conclusion that Mahasena 
Gupta was a ruler of Magadha, 



this king of Malwa was But the Aphsad nsLript on so ves 
the riddle when it affirms that Mahasena Gupta s son Ma- 
dhava Gupta desired to associate himseif with the glorious 
Harsha h On the common characterisation that the two Ma- 
dha\a Guptas were the companions of Harsha, we can surely 
conclude that they are identical; from which it naturally fol- 
lows that Mahasena Gupta was the King of Malwa who sent 
his sons to the Thanesar court- 

Having proved that Mahasena Gupta was a King of 
Malwa, we have to show how it was possible for a king of 
Malwa to reach the banks of the Lauhitya without strenuous 
opposition from the kings who governed the intervening 
region The Harsha Chariia avers that Susthitavarman was 
a powerful monaich “who took away the conch-shells of the 
lords ot armies, not their jewels, grasped the stability of the 
eaith, not its tribute, seized the majesty of monarchs not 
their hardness’’ It even gives to him the sovereign title of 
Maharajadhiraja^. Evidently therefore the power of the 
Kamarupa monarch was a threatening menace to the sove- 
leignty oi the Maukharis On the othei hand the Guptas of 
Malwa also with a view to enhance their authoiity had con- 
cluded a matrimonial alliance with the Thanesar family, 
by marrying their princess Mahasena Gupta ^ to Sdityavar- 
dhana In the generation of Mahasena Gupta there seems 
to have been no love lost between the Guptas and the Mau- 
kharis. On the contrary all the three houses of Thanesar, 
Magadha and Eastern Malwa seem to have joined hands in 
warding off the attacks of their common enemy, the Huijas. 
We can hardly know what was the cause of the hostility 


1 Fleet, G. L, p. 207. 

“ Though Xhe Harsha Chanta mentions two kings named Maha- 
sena, neither of them seem to be Mahasena Gupta, the father 
of Madhava Gupta. One of them is mentioned m connection 
with a king of the Vatsa coutiy (p. 192), an^ the other as a 
king of Kasi (p 194), 

3 Harsha Chanta, p. 117 

* Cf, Madhuban Grant, Fleet, G. L, p 73, and the Sonpat Copper 
Seal Inscription, Ibid, , p. 251-252 



between Mahasena Gupta and S sthifavarman But )ne f t 
seems to be true: when Mahasena Gupta decided to wage 
war against the Kainarupa King, the Maukhari monarch must 
have been only too glad that the Malwa King had taken 
upon himselt the dangerous task of subduing the imperial 
ambitions and humbling the '“unborn pride” ® of the far 
eastein potentate Not satisfied with this, the Magadha 
emperor might have even lent some assistance and encour- 
agement to Mahasena Gupta to carry out a plan which would 
ensure him the safe enjoyment of the imperial dignity. Thete 
was no difficulty, therefore, for Mahasena Gupta, to march 
across Magadha But beyond Magadha there was the coun- 
try of the Gaudas. We cannot say thar Mahasena Gupta 
must have defeated the Gaudas c/z /oufe to Kamaiupa The 
panegyrist of the Aphsad inscription would not have omitted 
to mention this victory But the Gaudas were subservient 
feudatories of the Maukharis ever since the days of Isanavar- 
man, and they would not dare to oppose Mahasena Guptdi 
the Maukhari ally, in his passage to the Lauhitya. Prof 
Mookerji objects that Mahasena Gupta could not have at- 
tacked an ally of Harsha, the King of Kamarupa ^ But he 
forgets that Harsha was not the contempoiaiy of Mahasena 
Gupta, and that the Harsha Bhaskaravannan alliance only 
came about after Harsha’s accession to the throne, 


* Cf. Vasu, The Social History of Kamarupa, I, pp 144«I4f). 
s Cf. Harsha Chanta, p. 217. 

> J.B.O R. S., XV, p 254, 





CHAPTER Vni 


Avantivarman 


W e have only one inscription that records the name of 
this Maukhan King— the Deo-Baranark inscription ot 
JTvita Gupta 11, which speaks of him as having confirmed a 
grant to a temple, which grant had previously been confirmed 
first by Baiaditya Gupta and then by ^arvavarman Maukhari. 
From the confiimation of the grant previously by ^arvavar- 
man it may be inferred that Avantivarman succeeded ^arva- 
varman. Avantivarnian’s coins too, of which not many are 
available, seem to put this question beyond any doubt* 
Avantivarman is also mentioned in the Harsha Charita as the 
Maukhan King whose son Grahavarman was married to 
Rajyasri, the sister ot Harshavardhana*. The Deo-Baranark 
inscription and the story of Bana therefore supplies the all- 
important connecting link between Sarvavarman and Graha- 
varman 


1 Cf. Chapter on “The Coinage and ihe Chronology of the Mau- 
khans ’’ 

! Harsha Charita, p 122 With Avantivarman opened an eventful 
chapter in the history of Aryavarta— intertwined with matri- 
monial relations and diplomatic alliances— j/vhich only ended 
with the beginning of the overlordship of Harsha 
> it IS almost certain that the Avantiva'^man of the Harsha Charita 
is identical with Avantivarman ot Jivita Gupta's inscription 
It IS not possible that two powerful Maukhari families were 
ruling at the same time. 



We can hardiy say with any positiveness in what re.ation 
Avantivarman stood with ^arvavarman. in ail probability he 
was his son. But it is also possible that he was his nephew, 
being the son of Suryavarraan, Sarvavannan’s brothei ^ 

The Deo-Baranaik inscription calls Avantivaiinan ‘the 
Paramesvara’®, and this cannot be merely a baseless panegy- 
ric, for the inscription belongs to a king of a different dynasty. 
Evidently, therefore, Avantivarman enjoyed more oi less 
equal power as his predecessoi, Sarvavarman There is no 
extant record of any of his achievements Perhaps, during 
his reign, the country settled down to an era of comparative 
peace and prosperity after so many years of almost ceaseless 
strife and wrangling. Neveitheless there was one powei 
still actively at work endeavouiing to effect a come-back to 
its pristine glory, and thus vexing the general tranquillity oi 
the country. This was the Huna power, to whom, as the 
Harsha Charita declares, Prabhakaravardhana was a “very 
lion*’. Prabhakaravaidhana, who was a contemporary of 
Avantivarman, and the rulei of Thanesar was a very able 
King, He was to a large extent responsible for keeping the 
western powers in check**, and thus bringing the Pushpa- 
bhuti family to which he belonged into prominence. Sditya- 
vardhana, his father, had already married a Gupta princess 
Mahasena Gupta*. Prabhakara was also on friendly terms 


t 
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Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p, 3S^, thinks that 
Avantivarman was Sarvavarman’s giandson Aravanmthan, 
The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sangam Age, p 99, even 
doubts whether the two belonged to the same fanilly 
Fleet, G /, p. 218. 


The Harsha Chanta, p. 102, says that Prabhakara was famed iai 
and wide under a second name Pratapasila, a lion to the Huna 
deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus iand, a tioubler 
of the sleep of Gujarat, a bilious plague to that scent-elephant 
the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness of the Jats, 
an axd’to the creeper of Malwa glory. 

She IS supposed by many to have been a sister of king Mahasena 
Gupta, the son of Damodara Gupta. More probably she was 
a sister of Damodara Gupta, as she belongs to Ins generation 
. Pandurang Shastri Parakhi, Life of Harsha (in Marathi) 


with the Maukhdns as is seen from the fact that he elected a 
Maukhari king as a husband for his daughter Rajyasrl It 
would therefore appear as jf the Hunas were not given much 
rope during Avantivarman’s time. AH these powers must 
have joined hands to keep the Huijas at a distance h 

Another important- event that occurred m the reign of 
Avantivarman was the defeat of the Kamarupa King, Susthita- 
varman, by Mahasena Gupta of Malwa As we have seen 
in the last chapter, Avantivarman was to some extent at least 
responsible for the defeat of tnis eastern rule-. Though he 
did not take an active part m the contest, he did not remain 
an entirely passive spectator either, he at least encouraged 
the Malwa King in his enterprise and perhaps even helped 
him with men and money, hoping to tmd the growing power 
of the Kamarupa King nipped in the bud without running 
the risk of a battle and a defeat. 

Aravamuthan believes that Avantivarman was the patron 
of Visakhadatta®^, the authoi of the famous Sanskrit play, the 
Mudrarakshasa^. Mr. Jayaswal, however, holds that the play 
IS a work of the time of Chandra Gupta il * The cause of so 
much controversy over the subject is the discoveiy of the 
reading Rantivarma instead of ChandiaGupta in the Bharata- 
vdkya, occunng in some manuscripts. An argument supported 
by Sten Konow is that the play must have been written be- 
fore the destruction of Patahputia, because that town plays 
such a great role in the play ^ But such a description could 
easily have been borrowed from other works of the Gupta 
period- Moreover, Pataliputra continued to be the capital of 
Magadha even in the time of Avantivarman Another such 


1 Cf. Mookerji, Harsha, p 60 

* Visakliadatta was the son of one Bhaskaravarman but the rest of 
his genealogy does not agree with that of King Bhaskaravar- 
man of Kamarupa, 

J Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, ihe Maukkans and the Smgam Age, p. 
95. Rapson,/. R. A. S., 1900, pp, 535-536, eutei tains the same 
opinion. 

< /, A , XUl, p. 263 ff. 

5 I A., XUII, p. 67. 

s Cf Chapter on “The Capital of the Maukhans”. 



paitry argument is advanced by another scholar to prove that 
the play belongs to the seventh century A D. He points out 
a similarity both in idea and wording between some of the 
verses oiVat Mudrarakshasa and those of the Mandasor Pillai 
inscription of Yasodharman. For all we know it was the 
composer of the pmsasti of the inscription who borrowed his 
ideas from the Mudrdrdkshasa, and not vice versa We can 
hardly be sure, therefore, of the date of the play. It, however, 
it was a work of Avantivarman’s reign, it speiks much ot 
Avantivarman as a pation of literature and learning. 





CHAPTER IX 


Grahavarman 


1 1 iS to Sana thafwe have to be grateful for narrating to us 
■^ttie history of this Maukhaii King, whose name even is not 
to be found in any of the'inscriptions that have so far been 
discovered, Theie is, however, one inscription which m all 
piobability did speak of Grahavarman, but the first half of 
the name has disappeared,|and only the termination varman 
lemains. It is the Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta 
11, in which the name varman is*Iegib!e after the names of 
§arvavarman and Avanti varman as the name of a king who 
confirmed a grant to the Sun ‘ 

Bana in his, Harsha Chanta teUs’ us that Grahavarman 
was the eldest son of Avantivarman. When Prabhakaravar- 
dhana, the Thanesar King, is choosing a husband for his 
daughter Rafya^n, he says to his Queen: “Of that race’s pnde, 
Avantivarman, the eldest son, Grahavarman by name, who 
lacks not his father’s virtues, a.prince like’the^lord of planets 
descended upon earth, seeks our daughter. Upon him, if 
your majesty’s thoughts ' are likewise favourable, I propose 
to bestow hei”l From this passage and from another state- 
ment which says that an envoy had been sent to the Thanesar 
court “with instructions from Grahavarman to sue for the 




‘ Cunningham, A S I, R., XVI, p. 78. 
« Harsha Charita., pp. 122-123. 


princess *, it appears as il Avantivarman was not aving at 
the time ot his son’s marriage; otherwise it would have been 
veiy presumptuous on the part of Giahavarman to have 
carried out such negotiations when his father was living. 

Orahavarman and Rajya^rl were married witn due eclat 
and ceremony. Baca’s description of the preparations for 
the marriage-feast is as detailed as it is exquisite ^ “Even 
kings girt up their loins and busied themselves carrying out 
decorative work set as tasks by the sovereign”, “From tin. 
farthest orient came the queens of all the feudatories” An 
air of expectancy filled the capital till “calculated as it were 
by the people’s fingers, watched for by the banners on the 
highways, welcomed by reverberations of auspicious music, 
invoked by astrologers, attracted by wishes, embraced by 
the hearts of the bride’s women friends, the marriage day 
arrived”. 

But apparently the astrologers had miscalculated the 
auspicious hour, for misfortune soon befell the royal couple. 
We shall deal with the events in chronological older. Rajya- 
vardhana, the heir-apparent to the Thanesar throne was 
despatched by his father’s express command on an expedi- 
tion to the noith against the Hulas''. His younger brother 
Harsha followed him for several stages, but after some time 
he stayed behind on the sknts of the Himalayas to indulge 
m the pleasures of the chase. One day, however, a domestic 
named KurangaUa brought intelligence to the pruice that tlie 
King was critically ill, suffering from “a violent fever” ^ 
Harsha rushed back post-haste to the capital, and then sent 
messengers to his bi other Rajya to hasten home, but before 


‘ Ibid, 

» Ibid., pp. 13-131 

j Ibid, p. 132. Prabbakara, it appeals (vide /b;cf., p. 101), had 
allea^^y waged war against the Hunas and bubdued them, but 
they again got out of control towards the end of his reign. 

■* Ibid , pp. 133-134. Hah, Vasavadatia, p, 52, points out that Hmeii 
Tsiang, in M Julien’s version, does not say that Prabhakara- 
vardhana died a natural death, but tSiat he was assassinated 
by Sasanka who had come from Kamasuvarua 



Rajya cou d ret rn the K ng had breathed iis last This how- 
ever was not the ooiy grief they had to suffer, for a coup e 
of days later Sarhvadaka, a servant of Rajyasrl, entered the 
palace with the doleful news that Grahavarman had been 
"cut off from the living along with his noble deeds by the 
wicked lord of Malwa”, and that Rajya^ri had “been confined 
like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing her 
feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja’*. The messenger 
also gave Rajya to understand that the villain intended to 
invade and seize Thanesarh 

Seized with a paroxysm of wrath Rajyavardhana deter- 
mined to avenge his brother-in-law’s murderer. He deeply 
resented the insult inflicted on his sister, and his pent-up 
anger burst foith in words full of disdam' ''Malwas to mal- 
treat the race of Pushpabhuti —this is the hind clutching the 
lion’s mane, the frog slapping the cobra, the calf taking the 
tiger captive, the water-serpent grasping Garuda by the 
throat, the log bidding burn the fire, the darkness hiding the 
sun!”®. Forthwith he ordered the marching drums to sound, 
and bidding his brother Harsha stay behind, at the head of 
his fighting-men and with Bhandi as a companion he marched 
against the lord of Malwa to wipe out in the miscreant’s 
blood the insult offeiedto his family Rajyavaidhana was 
successful in his military campaing against the Malwa king 
whom he surpnsed and routed with “ridiculous ease”, but 
the triumph of his victory was short-lived, for soon after- 
wards he was "allured to confidence by false civilities on tlie 
part of the king of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding, 
and alone, despatched (or killed) in his own quarters” ® 

The news was conveyed to Harsha by a chief officer of 
cavalry named Kuntala, whereupon, as Bina says, the prince 


I Ibid , p. 173 

* Ibid., p. 175. • 

3 Ibid., p 178 R. P Chanda, Gauda-Rajamala, pp 7 ff. 
however, does not beheve that Sasanka could have been so 
treacherous Mazumdar, The Early History of Bengal, pp 
17-18, also holds the same view, and declares that both 
Bana and Hiuen Tsiang were biassed against Sasanka 
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became a youthfu f:vt//cr of fury and summ ned Skanda 
Gupta, the commandant of the elephant troop So the ele- 
phant herds were called out of the pasture ground, and on 
the appointed day the ai my marched forth to avenge Deva 
Gupta, One day, while they weie on the march, however, 
Bhandi arrived with the Malwa king’s whole camp ele- 
phants, horses, warriors and female attendants — conqueied 
by the might of Rajyavardhana’s arm, and an enormous booty 
including lion thrones, couches, settees, a white iimbiclla, 
pearl necklaces, ornaments of divers kinds, and lieavy laden 
treasure-chests Harsha, however, did not follow up the 
advantage which he had won®, but learning from Bhandi 
that Queen Rajyasri had burst from her continemcnt-* and 
witli her tiam had enteied the Vindhyan forest, he decided 
to go in search of Ins sislef*. It was however with very 
gieat difficulty and aftei a veiy long search that Harsha wa^ 
able to discover his sister just in time to rescue her fiom 
mounting the funeral pyre®. 

There are however a few points in connection with all 
tnese events that require elucidation. In the first place tin 
murdeier ot Grahavarmaa is not named by the Hanha Chanhi. 
We are simply told that he was a Gupta King and a Kmg of 
Malwa, But we know from the Madhuban and Banskhera 
inscriptions that a Gupta king named Deva Gupta was detcat- 


i Harsha Chariia, p 179 

* Though Bana does not say what became of Deva (jtipta himself 
ivhelher he escaped oi was killed, it may be assumed that he 
was slam in the battle, else Haislia would have tracked him 
to death, 

3 As Aravamutlian , suggests, Rajyasu must have been released 
from piison by an undeiling of the Gupta 

< Ibtd., p 224 

3 Ibid , pp 225-250, From the fact that Harsha was yet a stripling 
when Jje made his famous iide in quest of his sister and that 
the marches of both Rajyasn and Harsha were unimpeded, 
Aravamuthau rightly concludes that all that land through 
which they marched to the Vmdhyas must have been subject 
to Grahavarman (The Kavm, the Maukhans and the Sannam 
A&e. p. 97,) 



ed by Kajydvardhana, ani so we take this Deva Gupta to be 
the adversary of Grahawarman^. The Madhuban copper- 
plate, for example puts the question beyond doubt by corro- 
borating the evidence of Bapa as to liow Rajyavardhsna v^^as 
treacherously murdered. The inscription records that Rajya 
“in battle curbed Deva Gupta and all the other kings together, 
like vicious horse? made to turn away from the lashes of the 
whip” Then “having uprooted his adversaiies, having con- 
quered the earth, having acted kindly towards the people, he 
through his trust in promises, lost his life m the enemy’s 
quarters”® An informing light on Deva Gupta’s ‘‘vicious” 
character is thrown by the savage treatment meted out to 
Rajya^rT who was just a young giil, not moiethan about 
thirteen years of age. 

Having ascertained that Deva Gupta was the lord ot 
Malwa lesponsible for the untimetly death of Grahavarman, 
we are confronted with the problem of locating his exact 
position in_the genealogy ot the Guptas The Aphsad ins- 
cription of Adityasena does not speak of Deva Gupta, nor is 
Deva Gupta mentioned in the Deo-Baranark inscription 
which gives us a new line of Gupta kings beginning with 
Madhava Gupta and ruling in Magadha. The commonly 
accepted theory is that Deva Gupta was the eldest son of 
Mahasena Gupta and a brother of the two princes Kumaia 
Gupta and Madbava Gupta, the companions of Rajyavar- 
dhana and Harshavardhana at the Thanesar couit" This 


^ Vil, pp. 155-160, IV, pp 208-211 This Deva Gupta cannot 

be the Deva Gupta of the later Gupta dynasty of Alagadha, 
as Harsha was a contemporary of Madhava Gupta, the grand- 
father of that Deva Gupta Nor is he the Deva Gupta of the 
Vakataka inscriptions who has been identified with Chandra 
Gupta II 

s E L, VII, p 159, 

= This was first suggested byHoemlef'/ R. A 1900, p 253) 
Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p 35, would 
have us believe that Kumaia Gupta and Madhava Gupta were 
the half-brothers of Deva Gupta or sons by anothei wife ot 
Mahasena Gupta. This would explain, he says, then enmity 
with Deva Gupta and then removal to the Thanesar court 



appointment of his two yo i ger sons as the associates of the 
Thanesar princes might have been the dying arrangement 
of the Malwa King. There is still another theoiy which 
deserves consideration. The eldest son ot Mahasena Gupta 
perhaps was not Deva Gupta, but Kumara Gupta, who on 
the death of his father was deprived of his right of succession 
by the iniquitous and unscrupulous Deva Gupta This surmise 
seems to be suppoited by Sana, who contemptuously calls 
Deva Gupta a mere noble \ or a man® In this way we might 
explain his total exclusion fiom mention m the genealogical 
list of the latei Guptas, who evidently looked upon him as 
an usurpei and a renegade of whom they had no reason to 
be proud® Deprived of his throne and rejected from his 
kingdom Kumara Gupta with Ins younger brother must have 
sought shelter and protection at the Thanesar court, which 
was gladly accorded ro him by King Prabhakaravardhana*. 
Encouraged by this initial success Deva Gupta aspiied aftei 
the imperial dignity^ and thought of extending his kingdom 
at the cost of his hereditary enemies, the Maukharis of Maga- 
dha As the latter, however, were allied with the Pushpabhut- 
is, Deva Gupta formed a counter-alliance with the Gaudas, 
whose hostility towards the Maukiiaris dated from the time 
of i^anavarman and who were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to wreak their vengeance on them. It is also possible 
that Deva Gupta and Sasanka were actuated byiehgious 


‘ Harsha Chan fa, p, 251. 

® Ibid , p. 224 

' Kumara Gupta, though he was the eldest, could not be mentioned 
because in all probability he was with Rajya when the latter 
was treacherously muideied, and shared his miserable fate 
However he is not subsequently heard of 
* This would explain how the two princes of Malwa were living 
at the court of Harsha as his friends, whilst anothei prince 
was cultivating a different relationship. Sana also alludes 
to a strange story that Harsha rescued Kumara Gupta from 
the grasp of a frenzied elephant (Harsha Cliarita, p. 76, note) 
s Hoernle,/ R, /!. S., 1903, p. wrongly identifying Deva Gupta 
of Malwa with Deva aupta= Chandra Gupta 11 asserts that he 
actually assumed the imperial title. 



motives in their hostility to Grahavarman and the Thanesar 
king as these monarchs evinced a favourable incHnaton for 
the Buddhist treed S 

The Harsha Charita does not explicitly tell us who was 
the king of Gauda who espoused the cause of Deva Gupta 
But Hiuen Tsiang mentions a certain ^asanka, the King of 
Karnasuvarna, as the murderer of Rajyavardhana “At this 
time (of Rajyavardhana)/’ says Hiuen Tsiang, “the king of 
Karnasuvarna (Kie-Io-na-su-ta-la-na),--a kingdom of Eastern 
India— whose name was ^asangka (She-shang-kia), fre- 
quently addressed his ministers in these words: If a frontier 
country has a virtuous ruler, this is the unhappiness ot the 
(mother) kingdom’. On this they asked the king to a confet- 
ence and murdered hmi”^. The translators of the Haisha 
Charita also very ingeniously find an illusion to king ^asanka 
m a paragraph which contains several significant allusions", 
so that to all appearances ^asanka was really the King of 
Gauda who assisted Deva Gupta in his campaign against the 
Maukiians and the Pushpabhutis*. That ^asanka was a 
powerful King there can be no doubt®, but there is no warrant 


* That Sasanka, in particular, was decidedly anti-Buddhist we 

shall see in the chapter on Purnavarman. 
s Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p 210. Cf 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, p. 343 The Sasankaraja of the 
piajes of Samvat-Qupta 300 (vide HuUzsch, E. L, VI, p. 143) 
IS probably identical with this Sasanka ot Kainasuvarna 

* //areAfl CAanto, pp. 168, 275, The passage which reads “lathe 

firmament the rising clear-flecked moon {Sasanka) shone 
like the pointed hump of Siva’s bull, when blotted with mud 
scattered by his broad horns’', seems to allude to the rising 
power of the Gauda King. 

* One manuscript ofihe Harsha Charita names him Narendra 

Gupta (vide Buliler, E. L, I, p. 70). If this was his true name, 
Sasanka was probably only a cognomen. The termination 
Gupta would then suggest some kinship witii Deva Gupta 
6 It is possible that there were two kings who bore the name 
Sasanka, one ot them the contemporary of Harsha and an- 
other who ruled in the tenth century The latter was probably 
a contemporary of the author of the Naishada, who Is said to 



:onc udmg that he ruled over a vast empire This muet 
;rtam» that whereas the fortunes of Malwa received a hna 
"throw in the defeat ot Deva Gupta by Rajyavardhana 
King of Gauda® could not be brought to submission 
tre anothei thirteen years had elapsed ^ 

Hoernte believes that the King of Malwa who kdkd 
lavarman was not Deva Gupta but a certain Siladitya 


have recorded his biography This work, however, is not 
extant and we can hardiy know to whom it lefcrrcd. its name 
Navasahasanka Chanta is all that remains, and it may eithei 
mean "a new biography of Sasan^a” o: "a biography uf the 
new Sahasanka" (Cf Mitra, y. A. S., XXXIII, p,327) 

Chakravarti, J A.S.B., IV, (New Senes), p. 275, believes that 
Karnasuvarna, Magadha, Kusuiagara, Pundravardhana, Van- 
ga, Suhraa, Odra, Tamiaiipti, Tuabhukti (lirhnt) and Kasi 
were all very likely included in this empire 

Prof. Bhandarkar (Cf J. R A. S., ISOS, p. 163) suggests that 
Oauda meant Gonda in Oudh. Jackson p 164) identi- 
fies Gauda with Thanesai Both tne identifications are 
highly absurd. A moi e precise location is that of the Bnhaf 
Samhtta, XIV, 7, where the tribe Oaudaka is placed m the 
eastern division with the Paundras and the Tamrallptakas 
Mr Beveridge identities Karnasuvarna, the country of the 
Gauda king according to Hiuen Tsiang, with Rangmati, neat 
Berhampur in Bengal (vide / A. S. B , Xil, p. 315), whilst 
the rums of Karnasuvarna are supposed to have been disco- 
vered about twelve miles to the south of Murshidabad (vide 
/ A. S, B., 1853, pp. 281-282). Fergusson, J. R A S.. (New 
Series), VI, p 248, takes the kingdom of Karnasuvarna as 
comprehending the northern part ot Burdwan, the whole ot 
Birbhum and the province of Murshidabad including all those 
parts of the districts of Kishnaghur and Jessore which were 
then sufficiently raised above the waters of the Ganges to be 
habitable. 

iVe know, from the plates of Gupfa-Samvat 300 (A D. 610) that 
Sasanka was still ruling. In all probability he never submit- 
ted to Harsha before he died. Vaidya, History oj Mediaeval 
Hindu India, I, p, 30, on the other hand, believes that 
Sasanka must have submitted to Harsha, who pardoned him 
and allowed him to retain his possessions. 


who, according to Hiiien Tsiang*, was ruling in Mo-.a po, 
At the same time he makes Deva Gupta the son of th^e Malwa 
King Mahasena Gupta, and, moieover, an ally of Siladitya, 
fighting against the Maukhari-Pushpabhuti alliance. This 
Siladitya is not mentioned ui any inscription as an enemy of 
the Maukhans. Moreover, according to the testimony of 
Hmen Tsiang, he could not be a contemporary of Qrahavar- 
man, for the Chinese traveller says that he ruled Malwa 
about sixty years before his own time, , about’ 580 A 'D.®. 
Again, it IS wrong to suppose that, Sana uses the word 
‘Maiava’ in more than one sense, though the ‘Malava’ of 
Hmen Tsiang and the 'Malava’ of Bana may be different. 


' The Moha-po of Hinen Tsiang has been variously identified. 
Burn,y R.A S., 1905, p. 838, places it in Gujarat. Sylvaiii 
Levi (Of J 1. H , IV, part II, p. 25) identifies it with Valabhi, 
But it appears more probable that Mo-la-po means Western 
Malwa vrhere Yasodhai man came into prominence. Hmen 
Tsiang gives to Siladitya a reign of fifty years, which means 
that lie must have been the immediate successor of Yaso- 
dharman. 

= Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, p. 261 


CHAPTER X 


The Maukhafi Kingdom 

under Harshavardhana 


A fter the untimely death of Rajyavardhana, his younger 
brother Harsha succeeded to the throne of Thaiiesar or 
Sthanvisvara, the capital of his ancestors h He forthwith 
set out to avenge the murder of his brothei, but aftei the 
arrival of Bhandi with the spoils of the Malwa army, Harsha 
deputed him in pursuit of the Gauda king and he himself 
sallied into the impenetrable wilds of the Vmdhyan range in 
quest of his beloved sister. He was, as seen before, success- 
fui in his search and arrived just in time to save the afflicted 
Rajyasrl from committing sail 

On his return with Rajyasri to the Maukhan capital 
Harsha seems to have been puzzled as to whether he should 
mount the Maukhan throne or proclaim Rajyasrl, the queen 
dowager, sovereign of the Maukhan kingdom. Besides 
Rajyasrl, there seem to have been some younger heirs of 
Avantivarman®, and Harsha could not easily consign them to 
obscurity. That Harsha entertained considerable scruples 


1 In all pro^Uty Harsha was the sole survivor of the Thanesar 
family, and his brother Rajya, who was still a youth when he 
was killed, had left no issue Perhaps he was not even 
married, else Bana would not have faded to inform us 
about it 

u Pnrnavarman in ail likelihood was one of them 






about proc.aiming himself the king of the Maukhan domin- 
ions IS proved both by Bana and Hmen Tsiang, each one in 
his own way. Bana tells us that “he was embraced by the 
goddess of the Royal Prosperity, who took him in her arms 
and, seizing him by all the royal marks on all his limbs, 
forced him, however reluctant, to mount the throne'’^ Hnien 
Tsiang says that when the ministers of state deliberated with 
him and requested him to mount the throne, Harsha “modest- 
ly made excuses and seemed unwilling to comply with their 
request. When, however, they pressed him, he repaired to 
the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara for advice. An image of this 
Bodhisattva, which had made many spiritual manifestations 
stood in a grove of this district near the Ganges, , . After due 
fasting and prayer, he stated his case to the Bodhisattva 
An answer was graciously given which told the prince that 
it was his good karma to become king, and that he should, 
accordingly, accept the offered sovereignty and then raise 
Buddhism from the rum into which it had been brought by 
the king of Karnasuvaina, and afterwards make himself a 
great kingdom The Bodhisattva promised him secret help, 
but warned him not to occupy the actual throne, and not to 
use the title Maharaja” 

It is apparent that the throne concerned in this case was 
the Maukhaii and not the Thanesar throne, else there is no 
reason why the Bodhisattva should have advised him to 
refrain from occupying a throne which was legitimately his, 
and from assuming the title Mahataja^. The solution offered 
by the deity was indeed a happy one Rajyasri was to be 
the queen, and Harsha the viceregent with the title of Raja- 


i Bana, Harsha Charita, p. 57. 

‘ Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, I, p 343. 

= Panikkar, //ursAa, pp. 14-15, nevertheless believes that it was 
the Thanesar throne that was concerned and that the young 
prince’s reluctance may have been due mer^y to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the inheritance which he was called upon 
to succeed to was not a particularly comfortable one specially 
as the feudatories had shown themselves relractory and 
rebellious. 
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patra^ or Kumara' The Chinese work Fang Chih seems 
to corroborate this theory when it states that Harshavardhana 
'‘administered the kingdom in conjunction with his widowed 
sister “ This state of affairs, however, did not last long, for 
we soon find Harsha assuming the imperial titles Rajyasri, 
we may therefore conclude, either passed away very soon or 
she was gradually divested of ail authority and receded into 
the background, Harsha usuiping all the power into his own 
hands. That the business of the oracle was a huge hoax 
theie can be no doubt But we cannot be certain who was 
responsible for the idea If Harsha was sincere and really 
did not WISH to mount the throne of his sister, we must 
exonerate him of having had recourse to this cunning ruse 
on his own accord, and hold his ministers responsible for if, 
for m this case his ministers, seeing that all their pleading 
with Harsha that he should accept the crown was ft lUtless, 
must have devised this plan and placed it befoie their 
empeior, pointing out that undei such circumstances the 
people would have no objection to Haisha being their sove- 
leign. If, on the other hand, Harsha was merely feigning 
reluctance in accepting the throne, but really aimed by his 
possession of Magadha to make himself the supreme ruler of 
India, then we can easily perceive how he could have thougnt 
of such a stratagem to dupe the people of Magadha. This 
would also explain, if Rajyasri was still alive, how Harsha 
who had at one time thought it improper to occupy his 
sister’s throne, very soon unscrupulously deprwed her of all 
authority and relegated her to a back seat However, after 
Harsha had assumed the imperial title, he seems to have 
given up his ancestral capital, Thanesar, and established his 


I Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, I, p. 343 

® Buddlusi Records of the Western World, 11, p. 213. The 
object of refraining from the use of the title Maharaja was 
simply to conciliate in some manner the adherents of the 
Maukhan punces. 

* Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels m India, I, p. 345. 

4 e g., in the Nalanda Seal of Harsha (A. S. I R., Eastern Circle, 
1917-18, p. 44). 
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headquarters at Kanau], as thjs place was more ceotrally 
located ^ Thanesar and Kanau|, the ancient kingdoms of 
Kuru and Panchala respectively were once more amalga- 
mated under a single sovereign as they had been in the days 
of janamejaya, and this powerful union it was that enabled 
Haisha to become the paramount sovereign of Northern 
India. Therefore, as Aravamuthan has so well put it, 
■'Harsha came into an empire by dexterously stepping into 
the shoes of the Maukhans” 

Though Harsha had realised the great dream of his 
ambition, and liad become the emperor of India, he does not 
seem to have entirely slighted the claims of the Afaukhaiis, 
tor the Maukhari home-lands were stiil left by him under 
their control, and a prince named PQrtiavarmat) reigned there 
tor over a decade soon after Harsha’s accession after which 
Magadha was bestowed upon Madhava Gupta ,a descendant 
of the Guptas of Malwa. This version can vsibly claim 
confirmahon from the fact that the Deo-Baranaik inscription 
traces the genealogy of JTvita Gupta II, King ofMagadha" 
from Madhava Gupta, and does not name his predecessors 
who were rulers of Malwa as late as the time of Prabha- 
karavardhana. It was only when Deva Gupta of Malwa had 
been vanquished that Malwa was lost by the Guptas, For 
the great crime of Deva Gupta Harsha seized the kingdom of 
Malwa and did not bestow it upon Madhava to whom it 
properly belonged ^ Nevertheless, because Madhava Gupta 


1 The wealthy and luxurious Kanau] described by Hiuen Tsiang 
was almost entirely the creation of Harsha, who as Lord 
Paramount of Northern India was able to lavish vast sums 
upon the adornment of his capital, 
s Aravamuthan, T/re Kaveri, the Maukhans aad the 'Sangam Age, 

p. 102 

3 Cf. the next chapter. 

1 The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena and the other inscriptions 
of these rulers indicate that Adityasena’s teriitory lay in 

Magadha * 

5 This appears very clearly from the Harsha Chanta where we 
read that the booty captured from the Malwa army including 
the throne was taken possession of by Harsha and handed 
over to his officers (op. at, p. 225). 



had remained a subordinate and oya! ally to h m Harsha 
provided for him by p acing i m n charge of Magadha after 
the death of Puriiavarman K 

Meanwhile, however, Madhava Gupta had to accompany 
his hege-lord on his dtgvijaya. When Harsha went out in 
search ot his sister Ra]yasri, the king of Kamaiupa, Bhaakaia- 
varman, sought his alliance. He was undoubtedly moved to 
take this step by the constant dread m which he stood of 
Sasanka, his powerful and wicked neighooui The Harsha 
C/ion/a tells us that he sent an ambassador to Harsha with 
valuable presents to solicit his patronage^ This alliance, 
however, was disastrous to the Gaudas, lor we know from 
the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravai man that Karnasuvarna 
passed from the hands ot the Gaudas to the Varmans of 
Kamaiupa® Bhaskaravarinan, however, does not seem to 
have come in possession of this province during the life-time 
of Harsha'. Hiuen Tsiang in the deocnptton of Iiis visit to 
Karnasuvatna makes no mention of any leigning king there, 
probably because after the death of Sasanka it passed into 
the hands of Ifarsha' U was only on the dismemberment of 


^ It is also possible that Madhava Gupta never came in possession 
of Magadha till after the death of Harsha. He was of about 
the same age as Harsha, and might have siuvived him a t^w 
years, after which he was succeeded by Adityasena, whom 
we know to have been ruling in C72 A D, (Fleet, G. plate 
No 42). 

® Bana, Harsha Chariia, p.218. 

3 / A , XLIH, p 95 

^ Nageiidra Nath Vasu, TAe 1, p. 148, 

holds the contrary opinion, believing that Karnasu varna was 
bestowed upon Bhaskaravarman by Harsha after the latiei 
had defeated Sasanka and compelled him to seek refuge in 
the hilly tracts of Maymbhanj. 

s Harsha had sworn to annihilate Sasanka, to see "the smoke 
clouds from the vilest of Gauda’s pyre" (Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, II, p. 210). He had swoi n to up- 
root the Gaudas, and though he deputed Bhandi against them 
he could not carry out his threat for thirteen years, for the 
Ganjam plates of 619 A. D., record a grant of Madhavaraja 0, 
of the Silodbhava family, and a feudatory of Sasankaraja 
{£. I , VI, p, 143), Even in 643, when his authority in Upper 



the great empire of Harsha shortly after his demise that it 
was possible for Bhaskaravarman to get any hold over 
KarnasuvarnaS Even then the Gaudas did not tamely 
acquiesce in the loss of their independence. They ga\/e the 
kings of Kanauj and Kamarupa any amount of trouble, and 
their enmity towards these two countries was even handed 
down to the Pala and the Sena successors of Sasanka’^ 

What happened to Maiwa after the death of Deva Qupta 
we can hardly say with much certainty For some tune at 
least, as we have seen, it was retained by Haisha under his 
direct control, but later o t the province seems to have beeit 
bestowed upon Bhandi, the cousin of Harsha for the 
Gwalior inscription of Bhoja i and the Sagar Tal inscription 
of Vatsaraja state that the Gurjara King Vatsaraja "in battle 
by force took away the univeisal sovereignty from the fam- 
ous family of BhandF' h The only Bhandi known to history 
IS the companion of Harsha, but Bana gives us no indication 
of the family to which Bhandi belonged By “universal 
sovereignty” is probably meant that Bnandi on the disrup- 
tion of Harsha’s einpiie laid claim to the impenaS title, and 
perhaps even succeeded in extending his dominions it is 
probable that Western Maiwa also came now under his su- 
zerainty, hardly anything is known oi the history of this'por- 
tion of Maiwa at this time. Nevertheless the claim of Bhan- 
dfs family to the impenal status was at best a nominal one 
for after the death of Harshavaidhana the sovereignty of Nor- 
thern India. passed into the hands of the Guptas ol Magadha 
of which line Madhava Gupta, the companion ot Harsha, 
was the first membei 


India had been established for fully thnty years, Harsha 
found it necessary to lead an expedition to Gatiiam against 
the sturdy inhabitants of that remote coast (Cf. Sen and 
Raychaudhury, The Groandwork of Indian History, p 74). 

* Cf. below. That Bhaskaravarman continued to lule even after 
the death of Harsha shows that they were probably of an age 
s Cf. Raychaudhury, History of Ancient India, p. 375. 

3 From the Harsha Chanta we know that Bhandi was the son ot 
Yasovati’s brother, Yasovati being the mother of Harsha 
^ Cf , } R. A S., 1909, pp. 137 and 250 



For two reasons it has been assumed that Harshavar 
dhana earned his arms victonous.y even i.ito Nepa^. The 
Nepalese Vamsavali ^ preserves a reminiscence of tne con- 
quest of Nepal by an Indian king just before the accession 
to the throne of Arhsuvarman; and because IheHasshaera 
was adopted by the Nepalese^this conquest has been attribu- 
ted to Harshavardhana, the Saka-kariri oi ‘establisher of the 
era’. Secondly, a passage in the Haisha Cnarita, though it 
has a double meaning seems also to lefertoan exploit of 
Harsha. The passage states. "In him a ‘supieme Lord’ has 
taken tribute from an inaccessible land of snowy mountains”®. 
Haisha is here represented as exacting tribute from the 
Nepal king ■*. 

The fact that Amsuvarman of Nepal visited Marsha’s 
kingdom probably on the occasion of the Charity Assembly 
at Prayaga is another confirmation of the subjugation of 
Nepal by the empeior L One great set-back, however, which 
Harsha suffered was at the hands of Pulikesi 11, the great 
Chalukya monarch®. Hiuen Tsiang calls him Purake^a''. 
The defeat inflicted on Haisha was so gieat that he would 
never again venture on a campaign to the south 

Harsha died without leaving any claimant to the empire 
He had no son to succeed to his throne We can hardly say 
whether Rajyasrl was then alive, or whether she had any 
male issue Harsha’s empire, however, fell to pieces, and 
the various viceroys all declared their independence. Smith 
believes that a minister named Arjuna usurped the throne for 
himself, but that he was dispossessed by the combined 
forces of Tibet and Nepal, which had been summoned by the 


i Vide /. Jt., Xm, p. 413. 

E Bana, Harsha Charita, p. 76. 

3 The other interpretation is that Siva has obtained the hand of 
Durga, the daughter of Himalaya. 

* Cf. Wright; History of Nepal, p. 1®. 

* Cf Kanarese Dynasties, p. 350; E. /., VI, p, iQ; 1 A V 

p.72;y fi.B./?. A S,n,p.5. ' ' 

« QtJ.B.B.R.A VIII, p, 250. 

Cf. Moraes, The Kadamba Kuta, p. 65, note. 



Chinese ambassador and that he was deported to China 
In this conflict it is said that Bhaskaravarman rendered va u- 
able assistance to the Chinese invader, and that he was re- 
warded with the possession of Karnasuvarna Vaidya, 
however, very justifiably gives no credence to the usurpation 
of the throne by Arjuna and his subsequent defeat by the 
Chinese envoy, because this story is taken from the Chinese 
authorities ^ But he surmises that an orthodox Hindu claim- 
ant of the original Varman family seated himself on the 
throne of Kanauj *. Aftei all, this is only a surmise without 
any authority to support it, 

Arjuna, however, does not appear to have contested the 
supremacy of Northern India. He was the ruler of the, pro- 
vince of Tirabhukti in that period. All that he might have 
done IS to have declared himselt independent when the 
empire ceased to exist in consequence of the death of the 
enipeior and the absence of a successor. This inference 
seems to be correct for there is no indication of Arjuna 
having mobilised the resources of the whole empire against 
the Tibetan army commanded by the Chinese ambassador. 
On the contrary Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa rendered as- 
sistance to the Tibetan foices, whilst Magadha seems to 
have been entirely unaffected by the contest The war may 
therefore be more appropriately legarded as a local affair in 
which the sovereignty of the north was not m the least in- 
volved. The supremacy of Northern India, however, seems 
to have passed into the hands of the Magadha Guptas who 
had been installed on the throne of Magadha by Harsha after 
the death of Purijavarman. There does not seem to have 
been any immediate contest for the supremacy. Adityasena 
who inherited the territory from his father Madhava Gupta, 
probably assumed independent titles and even declared him- 
self the paramount sovereign some time after the Tibetan 


1 J R. A. S., 1908, p. 775. 

* Cf, Vidyavinoda, E.I, XII, p, 66, 

3 Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p. 334. 
^ Ibid. 



war when there wab no ike ihood uf a rpviva of the 
ei ip re 

That Harsha had great proclivities towards Buddhism 
cannot be doubted, in the fnst place the title Siladitya was 
evidently bestowed upon him by the Buddhist monkish 
comniundies It could not have been his official title: other- 
wise we should aave found it m Sana’s biography ot the king, 
in Harshd’s own chaiters and even elsewhere®. The name 
Siladitya was -avOLiicd much by the Buddhists who esteemed 
sdfi (virtue) moie than v/tt/amn (valoiii), and who therefore 
bestowed the name upon many kings of Buddhist tame. No 
doubt it was the unforeseen afflictions that f-Jmsha had to bedr 
wherT quite a youth that were lesponsible loi lus Buddhistic 
inclinations, liis lusi deahngs with Nalanda too seem to 
have been connected witn that early double tragedy that befell 
ms family For it was veiy ptobaiily o i this occasion that 
Sdsanka destroyed the sacred places of Biiddhis<n including 
ihe vuhara at Nalanda, and Harsha, iiav)in> diiven iiitn back 
to his kingdom, must have restored the ruined university to 
its piistine glory ‘ Not moie than a parsing mention may 
be made heie of the gieat religious assembly held by Harsha 
in order to give Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, an 
opportunity of spreading far and wide the teaching of the 
Excellent Law k is one ot the most celebrated events of his 
reign The result ot this assembly was tiiat Buddhism once 
more became the state religion. But Harsha was not only an 
adherent of Buddhism, he also followed the tenets of Hin- 
duism^ The Banskhera insciiption declares that he was a 
Parana Mahesvara^ Bana also telales that when Harsha 


1 Cf. Knshnasjvami Aiyangar, f. L H , V, p. 323. 

5 Ct, Hoenile, y. i?. rt. S , 1909, p. 447. Moiaes, The Kadamba 
Kula, p. 65, note, points out that in the southern inscriptions 
Ha-fsh^ IS always called Sn-Harsha and never Sn-SHaditya 
» Cf. Heras,/. B,0 R.S , XIV. p. 14. 

* Ibid. 

5 Cf. Oetise, Rulers m Indian History, p. 67. 

6 E L, IV, pp. 208-11. 



started on his dtgvljaya from Thane^ar, he first worshipped 
the god Mahesvara h fn this respect Harsha followed the 
doctrine which he had received in the paternal home *; for 
it was written of his father that he offered daily to the Sun 
"a bunch of red lotuses set in a pure vessel of ruby and 
tinged, hke his own heart, with the sun’s hue”. Rajyasri, 
too, hke her brother evinced Buddhistic propensities, and 
this unity of religious sentiment was an important link in 
the fond attachment that subsisted between brother and 
sister throughout Marsha’s reign. 

Marsha’s death, however, was a signal not only for a 
political but also a religious revolution After the Hindu 
renaissance in the time of the Guptas, Buddhism had los'^ its 
hold considerably over the people of India, though several 
monaichs had off and on tried to revive it. Under the pat- 
ronage of the Kanaiij Emperor, however, it had once more 
flourished and spread throughout the empire. But the pass- 
ing away of its powerful patron again brought Buddhism 
to the coniines of bankiuptcy, to the verge ot the last flicker. 
It had emitted its ultimate glow, all the dazzle which pre- 
cedes the end. Thefoices of oithodox Hinduism like lower- 
ing stoim clouds had been gathering from all the four quar- 
ters, and now burst upon the languishing Buddhist creed 
with all intensity, sweeping everything before them. 


1 Harsha Charifa, p 273 The emblem of the reclining Nandi on 
the Sonpat Seal is an assertion of this fact. 

® Cf. Gense, Rulers in Indian History, p. 67. 




CHAPTER I 


Purnavarman 


9 


H iuen Tsiang relates that before his time a king named 
Purnavarman ruled in Magadha. This Purnavarman is 
called by him “the last of the race of Asokaraja'’ ‘ Cunning- 
ham was tlm fust to suggest that Purnavaiman might have 
been a Maukhari® He aigued that Maukhan would be 
“only a variant foini ot Maufya’'and that "Maurya would 
be a legitimate contraction of Maukhariya”® Though this 
may be entirely true, nevertheless it is merely a conjecture 
which by itself cannot adequately establish any connection 
between the Alauryas and the Maukharis. Wnat is, however, 
more probable is that Hiuen Tsiang, being informed that 
Purnavarman was a Maukhari, rightly or wrongly identified 
the Maukhafis with the Mauryas, and called Purnavaiman 
the last ruler ot the Maurya family 

Purnavarman, however, to all appearances was a Mau- 
khan As we have seen, when Harsha stepped upon the 
Maukhan thione it was with great reluctance that he did it, 
for he saw visibly that he was doing a great injustice to the 


i Beal, Baddhii,i Records of the Wcsiern World, 11, p. 213 Dr M 
Collins, O. D. R. D., p 26, identifies Pwnavarraan with 
Orahavarman. Bui liis identification cannot be supported, if 
Graiiavarman was already dead when the Bodhi-tree was 
destroyed (cf. below), how could he have restored it ? 

A S.I.R, XV, p. 166. 

3 ibed. 



Maukhans. He therefore decided to rule m conjunction with 
his sister. However, it does not appear as if RajyastT lived 
long after this, and Harsha, who had now transferred his 
capita! to Kanauj, placed Magadha in charge of the Maukha- 
ns, hoping by this means to appease the Mauknari adherents 
Puinavarman was this Maukhaii prince who was entrusted 
witti the government of Magadha, and he was evei a feuda- 
tory of the Kanauj Emperoi 

If Purpavarman was a Maukhan, he was evidently a 
very close relative of Giahavarman, m all probability a 
younger brother^ it is strange, however, that Hiuen Tsiang 
doas not mention that the tamihes of Purtjavarman and 
Harsha were united by raaniage; but Aravamuthan explains 
this by saying that the link between the two families had 
snapped and that Hiuen Tsiang did not fee! it befitting to 
refer to a family which bad lost its sovereignty to Harsha ^ 

Purnavarman is celebrated in histoiy as a patron ot 
Buddhism and as the temvigoralor of the Bodhi-tree sought 
to be destioyed by the impious Sasanka, King of Gauda, We 
have noticed that when Sasanka marched across Magadha to 
Kanau] he laid his outiageous hands upon evciy tiling 
Buddhist that he came across. He was veiy likely respon- 
sible for the destruction of the famous umveisity at Nalanda 
which, as we have said, was probably restored by Haislia 
Hiuen Tsiang also tells us that this was not the only occasion 
on which Sasanka displayed his fanaticism' “m latei times, 
Sasanka, being a believer m heresy, slandered the religion of 
Buddha and thiough envy destroyed the convents and cut 
down the Bodhi-tree (at Buddha Gaya), digging it up to the 
very springs of the earth; but yet he did not get to the bottom 
of the roots Then he burnt it with fire and sprinkled it with 
the juice of sugar-cane, desiring to destioy them entirely, 
and not leave a trace of it behind” A When Purnavarman 


1 Grahavarman, we know from Baiia, was the elciest. 

* Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukhans and the Sangam Age, 
p. Ill, note. 

3 Cf. Heras, J. B. 0. /?. S., XIV, p. 18. 

Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, H, p. 118. 



heard of fh s destruct on he exc a med The sun of wisdom 
having; set, not.iing is ,eft but the tree of Buddha, and this 
they now have destroyed; what source of spiritual life is 
there now "He then”, continues Hiuen Tsiang, “cast 
his body on the ground, overcome with pity, then with the 
milk of a thousand cows he again bathed the roots of the tree, 
and in a night it once more revived and grew to the height of 
some ten feet Fearing iest it should be again cut down, 
he surrounded it with a wall of stone twenty-tour feet high” * 
Besides the revival of the Bodhi-tree, Purnavarman, with his 
great devotion for the law of Buddha, must have found ample 
more opportunities for extending Ins patronage to the Bud- 
dhists In fact Hnien Tsiang mentions a “pavilion of six 
stages” made at Nalanda by Purnavarman to enshrn’le a 
copper statue of Buddha eighty feet high ^ What happened 
to this statue we can hardly say, for no trace of it whatever 
exists 

If the two insciiptions found in Java and recording the 
name of a king called Puinavarman are to be attributed to 
Purnavarman of Magadha, we have reasons for believing that 
the Maukhari King had extensive dealings with that country, 
nay, that he even visited that country, for the stones on which 
the inscriptions are carved also bear the footprints of Purqa- 
varman* It is a pity that in both the inscriptions the name 
of the country over which Purnavainian reigned is obliterated, 
fortius makes it difficult to deteimme whether the Purna- 
varman intended was the King of Magadha or another person 


» Wlicn HUien Tsiang visited the place in 637 A. D., tlic tree had 
attained a height of forty or fifty feet, 
s It IS ctinous that Hiueti Tsiang tells us that Purnavarman 
constructed a wall round the tree, for the tree’ and the wail 
are both represented m a cat ving on the beautiful railing round 
the temple This either shows that the railing was constructed 
after this time, or that there had been another wall round 
the tree which had cither fallen into decay or had been 
destroyed. * 

3 Cf. Heras, J B.O.R S„ XIV, p. 18 

* Cf. /, ,4., IV, pp. 357-8. The inscriptions were found in two 
different places, at Jamboe and at Charoenten. 
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jn java called after him One of the inscriptions, the Char- 
oenten mscription, compares PQrsjavarman’s footstens with 
those of Vishnn; but as Prof. Kern remarks, we need not 
certainly infer from the companson that the inscuption is 
Brahmanica!, foi the whole Hindu Pantheon is fiiUy acknow- 
ledged by the Buddhists, and very often enlarged and 
enriched particularly with evil spirits and demons h Dr. Bur- 
nell derives the name of the Javanese POrnavarman from the 
Pallava kings®. He does not evidently contend that there 
was a Pallava king called Punjavarman, but probably he 
means that the name endmg m Varman was an imitation of 
the names of the kings by whose subjects java was 
colonised , 

In the Bhashya of Sankarlcharya on the Vedanta Sutra 
we find a reference to the coronation of one Pfirnavannan k 
whom Telang holds to be identical with Purpavarman of 
Magad'ia“. To support this identification Telang satis- 
factorily proves that the Bhashya was written in Northern 
India m Magadha at Be.iares. fn the next instance Telang 
tries to show that Purpavarman was a contemporary of 
Sankaracharya, for the latter would preferably refer to a 
reigning king than to one who had ceased reigning, parti- 
cularly for the purposes of such an illustration as Sankara- 
charya wishes to give®. Again, the very fact that ^ankaia 
refers to Punjavarman who was a Buddhist, while he himself 
was a Brahman, shows, according to Telang, that there was 
some connection between them, the connection being that the 
Buddhist King was the sovereign of MagadUa when the 
Bhashya was written Though Telang is very probably 


1 /. . iV, p 357. 

s Burnetl, South Indian Palaeography, p. 101. 
s Cf Telang, /. A , XlII, p, 97. 

* Bhashya, It, 1, 17 
^ /. A ,Xni,_pp.95ff 

« In the passage t)i question, Sankara draws a parallel between 
two propositions which may be briefly expressed thus 
(5) before Purnavarman’s coronation, a son of a barren 
woman was a king; (2) before creation non-entity existed 
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correct in identifying Purgavarman of the Bhashya with 
PQrtiavarman of MagadhaS he seems to go wrong in making 
Sanifaracharya a contemporary of Purnavarman, for in another 
passage of the Bhashya a contrast is drawn between POrija- 
varman and Rajavartnan who lived m the eighth century®. 

After the death of Puinavarman we find Madhava Gupta 
on the throne of Magadba, Hmen Tsiang mentions no 
successoi of Purnavarman, and very probably Harsha elevat- 
ed Madhava Gupta, his loyal friend, to the throne of Purna- 
varman. If. however, he was not helped by Harsha in 
succeeding to the throne of Magadha, he might have obtained 
possession of it during the confusion that followed the death 
of the emperor Undoubtedly Madhava Gupta acquitted 
himself very creditably on the throne of Magadha, for in the 
next generation the sovereignty ot Noithern India passed 
into the hands of the Guptas of Magadha as jS testified by 
the Deo-Baranark inscription in which Adityasena is given 
the titles of Pararnabliattaraka and Maharajadhiraja, and is 
said to have ‘‘ruled tlie whole earth up to the shores of the 
oceans." Sdityasena even performed horse sacrifices in cele- 
bration of his imperial status. 


i We know of no other kins, who boie the name of Ptirnavartnan, 
though there is one Purna-raja, son oi Sogga, mentioned in 
the Pchewa inscription of Bfioja DevafCf. / A. S B , 1353, 
pp. 673-9). 

* Cf f R- A, S , me, p. 154. 


1 * 



CHAPTER n 


Bhogavarman 


B hogavarman is the next Maukhan prince of wlioni we 
have any records- He was a contempuraiy of Adityasena 
of Magadha, whose daughtei he maincd^ In the msenp- 
tions of the Nepal kings Bhogavarman is definitely called a 
Maukhari. He must have enjoyed_ <in eminent status tu 
have been selected a son-in-law by Adityascna, but evident- 
ly he was a feudatory of the Magadha King. Aiavamuthan 
doubts whether he could have been a iiiler“, but there is a 
sentence in an inscription of the Nepal laja Jayacievn II 
which shows that he did enjoy the position of a king. The 
inscription says tiiat “by his glory (Bhogavarman) put to 
shame hostile kings” ^ Nevertheless tlie inscriptions do not 
connect him with any particular tcintoiy \ nor do tliey give 
him any titles. All thai they have to say ot hini is that he 
was an “illustrious” person, “the crest-jewcl ot the ilkistn- 
ous Varmans of the valorous Maukhan race”. Another dif- 


1 Fleet, G.I, p. 187, E /,V, app. p. 74; I A., IX, p. 181; XUi, 
p. 420. 

* Aravamuthan, fftc AfawicAam uml the ^afuium 

p 112. 

3 /. A , IX, p. 181. 

‘ Vaidya, H. M H. 1 , 1, p, 330, supposes tlul he belonged to 
Bihar, because Bihar adjouied Adityasena’s territoiy on 
one side and Sivadeva's on the other 
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ficu ty about Bhogavarman is to ascertain how he was con 
nected with the Maukhans 

Bhogavarman also established an alliance with the 
Lichchhavis ot Nepal by marrying his daughter Vatsadevi to 
^ivadeva II, the son of Narendradeva 

Nothing IS known of the Maukhans after Bhogavarman 
till we come to the glorious days of Yasovarman of Kanau] 
We do not know whether Bhogavarman left any sons to suc- 
ceed him and hence also how Yasovarman was possibly 
related to him The Maukhari family had fallen upon evil 
days, and none except a valiant and intrepid member like 
Yasovarman could restore the prestige of the family to its 
pristine glory. 


i 


s 

s 


There is another Bhogavarman whose name is recorded m some 
at the Nepal inscriptions. One inscription of Sivadeva I 
(dated 635 A D.) which records a grant made by tliat king at 
the request ot the mafiasamanta Amsavarman tells us that the 
dataka of the inscription was tne Svamm Bhogavarman (/. A , 
XIV, pp. fffff: Bendan,/oar«ey of Nepal pp. 72 ff. and plate 
VIII). This Bhogavarman who was at least one generation 
ahead of his Maukhari namesake would seem to be the 
nephew of Amsuvarman, who issued a chartei from Kailasa- 
kutabhavana. The chartei inscription which is dated 641 
A D., tells us that Amsuvarman’s sister was Bhogadevi, the 
wife of the Rajaputra Surasena and tbs mother of Bhogavar- 
man and Bhagyadevi Cunningham, A.S.LR , XV, p, 163, by 
identifying the two Bhogavarmans comes to the erroneous 
conclusion that the later Sena Rajas of Bengal were the 
direct descendants of Adityaseaa, and that Amsuvarman 
was a contemporary of this Magadha King, 

D\m, The Chronology of India, V. 62, S. Levi, Le Nepal 


U, pp 167-8, ’ 

Cunningham, A.S.I.R., m, p. 136, points out to a king of 
Eastern India in 692 A. D., called by the Chinese Mo-lo-pa- 
mo or Malavarman, We can hardly say who this king was, 
or whether he really existed. If he did exist, he must have 
been a relative of Bhogavarman who flourished at about the 
same time. Very likely he was Bhogavar man’s successor. 





CHAPTER iU 


Yasovarman 


T hough Yasovarman of Kanauj is known to us fiom at least 
three ditferent sources, not one of tliese sources informs 
us to what family he belonged. The Gaudavaho of Vak- 
patiraja credits him with a successful digvijaya, the defeat of 
a Magadha king and a victory ovei a Gauda king; the Raja- 
taranglni of Kalhana depicts him as having been defeated 
by the Kashmir King Laiit^itya; and a stone inscription 
recovered at Nalanda lecords that Malada, the son of 
Yasovannan’s minister made certain gifts to a temple erected 
by .king Baladitya in honour of the ‘Son of Suddhodana’ 
i.e, Buddha None of these, howevei, say a word about 
Yasovarman’s ancestors or successors, and the lineage of the 
great Kanauj Emperor still baffles identification. 

Quite a number of scholars, however, connect him with 
the Maukhans, and some ot the reasons advanced are quite 
substantial. As we saw m the last chapter the Maukhan 
family had certainly not died out. It still continued to hold 
sway in some part of Magadha, though it had lost its para- 
mount influence in the politics of Noithern India, it is quite 
possible, therefore, that after the death of JTvita Gupta II, the 
last member of the Magadha Gupta family of whom we have 
any record, Yasovarman, a Maukhan prince, assumed the role 
of emperorh His name ending as it does with the pationymic 


* Cf. Knshnaswami Aiyangar, /. I. V, pp. 325-6, 



varman wh ch is invanably connected with the Maukharis 
tends to prove the supposition that he was a suon of that 
distinguished family. Moreover Vakpatiraja eulogises him 
as an ornament of the lunar race ot kings, and therefore must 
have considered him to be a Kshatnya; and the Maukharis, 
we know, were also Somavarhsi Kshatnyas h 

It IS apparent from the Gaudavaho that Yaso varman 
immediately atter his accession to the tnrone aimed at the 
suzerainty ot the whole of Northern India like Harsha He 
began a digvijaya thioughout India, altei the successful 
completion of which he attacked the King of Gauda, but we 
are not told who this Qauda King was, no; are we informed 
in which city he had his head-quarters, or the raannor m 
which he was killed. It has often been opined tnat Yasoiai- 
man’s digvijaya as represented by Vakpatiraja is not authen- 
tic®, meiely because the poem is called Gaudavaho, or the 
killing of the Gauda King, and this is the only event that is 
considered to be historically true. Tiue, there is no other 
historical confirmation of this conquering expedition, but tlie 
eulogistic terms used by the composer of the prakasti of the 
Nalanda stone inscription of Yaiovarman seem to show that 
the digvijaya was an accomplished and well-known fact 
This IS what the inscription has to say of the King; “He 
shines above all in every quarter like the resplendent sun, 
who has iisen after spreading his rays on the top of all the 
mountains and has torn asunder by the diffusion of the severe 
rays the foe, of terrible darkness, who is the well-known 
protector of the world”®. Why the killing of the Gauda King 
is treated in greater details and is made the central fact or the 


i Tne Maukharis are supposed to have been descended irom ihe 
Mauryas. As Smith points out, a late Jama \vork, the Prabna- 
vaka-Cliariia, describes Yasovarman as being descended fiom 
Chandra Gupta and as a bright ornament to his race. This 
statement seems to show that this Jama authoi also believed 
Yasovarman to be of Maurya descent (Cf. J.R A S., 1908, 
P. -786) 

s Cf. Vaidya, H M H. /-, 1, p. 342, note. 

3 E. L, XX, p. 45. 
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mam episode of ihe poem, is, peihaps, because thiskin§ also 
lay claims to the imperial title, wheieas the others submis- 
sively acquiesced in the overlordship of Yasuvamian ^ 

It must be remembered that the Gatidavaho, as its name 
indicates, had to deal with the slaying of the Gatida King; but 
the 1209 klokas that we possess of the poem do nor deal with 
that subject at any length. Indeed the colupnon of the poem 
clearly states that these 1209 klokm merely umstitute the 
isTat/tamuit/m or intioduction to the stoiy prtipei \ Being an 
introduction we must expect in it .some refeieiice to the 
theme of the poem, and yet nothing more than a reKieiioL 
the details have to be set forth in the mam poem There is 
]ust one sloka, however, that gives ns a hint ol the subjed 
^loka 1194— that reteis directly to the Oauda King by stating 
that Yasovarman’s sword prospers by cutting the head of the 
Gauda ruler The rest of the poem desciibes Yasovarinan’s 
dtgvijaya and details an account of the aiitlior and the 
circumstances under which the poem Lame to he C'iin[)osec! 
Evidently, therefore, it narrates the pi evious history of ttie 
hero— all the conquests that led up to liis establisiiinent of an 
empire and his assumption of the loyal titles. 

Yasovarman started on his campaign aftei tlie close ot 
the south-west monsoon in the month ot October and maich- 
mg in a south-easterly direction he came to the banks of the 
Son He then proceeded to the Vindhyas and en unite jiaid 
a visit to Vmdhyavasini, the blood-thiisty Qoddess to whom 
even at that time human sacrifices were offmed. The Ma- 
gadha King, however, fearing his approach fled; but Ya^ovar- 
man kept the field and entered the Magadha King's teintoiy 
where he encamped for the rainy season. When the lains 
were over- the nobles ot the Magadha King succeeded in 
bringing up their cowardly sovereign to face Yasovarman, 


* Vaidya, again, unhesitatingly surnnses that the poet conceived 
the dtgvijaya as a probable event and not as an .iciual fact 
s Cf Knshnaswami Aiyangat, J. L H., V, p, 328. We can hardly 
say whether the rest of the work was completed or nut. 

3 Tuha dharma sandhanJya-gaymda-mukha-halo asi jayayi Uauda 
gala chedda valagga santhye avah ovva. 



but the battle ended d sastrously for them and the r king 
was s am 

It has wrongly been supposed that this Magadha King 
vanquished by Yasovarman was the same luler as the King 
of Gauda. But as Dr. Knshnaswami Aiyangar points out, 
there is no wanaiit for equating the Magadha King as equi- 
valent to the Gauda ^ In fact ^loka 844, which refers to Ma- 
gadha, Vaiiga and Gauda separately, dearly avers that the 
Magadhanayaka was uprooted and dispossessed of his king- 
dom formerly (pura) The victorious invader then proceed- 
ed eastwards to the Vanga country, whose King too submitted 
Defore Ya^ovarman’s conquering sword. The King next 
advanced southwards along the coast and then conquered 
the Parasikas y:i a hard-fought battle ^ Yasovarman then 
turned his steps to the river Narmada, and after a short stay 
there moved northwards across Manidesa or Rajputana 
ai riving at Thanesar He is next alleged to have proceeded 
to Ayodhya, the site of the vanished city of Harischandra, 
and then to the Mandara and Himalaya mountains, after 
which he returned to his capital to enjoy his conquest h 

It IS, however, not unreasonable to suppose that Yaso- 
varman was not left m peaceful enjoyment of his sovereign- 
ty, for his great military excursion excited the fears and 
jealousy of Lalitaditya of Kashmir, another aspiiant to the 


1 Knshtiaswami Aiyangar, 7- /, V, p 329, _ 

2 This Magadha-naydku in ail probability was Jivita Gupta H 

or his successor. Jivita Gupta I!, the great grandson of 
Adityasena in the male line must have been a contemporary 
of Jayadeva 11 ol Nepal, the great grandson of Adityasena m 
the female line We have 759-60 A D. as a da^e for j ayadeva 
([. 1 H ,V, p. 325) which is nearly synchronous with that of 
Yasovarman. 

From the course followed by Yasovarrtian, after defeating the 
Parasikas it seems very likely that the Parasikas were the 

Pai sis who had settled in Gujei at -» 

i Some hislonans give no ciedcnce to these exploits of Yasovar- 
nian because Vakpatiraja does not give the names of the 
defeated kings Nevertheless they accept the killing of the 
Gauda King only as an historical fact. 



im ena dl^n ty who therefore felt himself compelled to 
challenge Ya^ovarmsus claim to paramount ooWvf The 
Gaudavaho, of course, could not speak of the Yasovarman- 
Lalitaditya contest, as it must have been composed immedi- 
ately alter the completion ot Yasovartnan’s digvijaya and his 
defeat of the Gauda King, whilst the challenge from the Kash- 
mir King came many years later. It was, however, a severe 
ard prolonged content winch ended in a decisive defeat of 
the Kaiiaiij King, who fled the battlefield or as the pott- 
histonan puts it, “'snowed hm back to the fiercely shining 
Lalitaditya” ^ it is not sufficiently clcai wiiethei the defeat- 
ed king was allowed to retain Ins kingdom, one verse of the 
poe^n makes oat that he was entnely iipiooted, whilst 
another says that Yasovaiman, who had such celebrated 
court-poets as Bh^vabhuti and Vakpati, himself "became 
by his defeat a panegyiist of his (Lalitaditya’s) vittues”* 
This IS the veidict ot Kalhsna’s story which, ai lecognutd 
by eieryone, is a strange blend of iact and fancy, and in t'm 
absence of a Kanauj version, we can liarJIy say anyllnng more 
or this point. However, an the Pajataraniinl says, Lalitadit- 
was at first satisfied with the mere submission of Yaso- 
varman to him, it was his minister of war, Mitiasaima, who 
inaiiced him to make 'war on the Kanauj Kinu, because in die 
Ireaty t!i it had been diafted Yas'ovarman had the impudeace 
of placng his name before that of the Kashmir King L.ilifa- 
ditya seems to have retained his suzerainty over Kanauj, at 
least nominally, foi some time ■*, for the Rdjatanxngml * tells 
us that he made a grant ot the city and the adjoining lands 


' Rajataran^im, Zh&p IV, verses IS5-144 (Stem, I, p 134), 

- Rajalarans;mtj {Stem, I, p 134), Dutt’s translation (I, p 08) docs 
not say that Yasovarman became a puiicgyrist of Lalitaditya 
but merely that Yasovarman’s court-poets went over to 
Kashm’r, whilst Yasovantidc and his family were exthpated 
■' When pr Heras and myself were at Kanauj, we were able to 
obtain there a com of Lahtadityd from one of the local gold- 
smiths. The coin is now in the cabinet of the Museum of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute. 

« Rajatarangim, Chap. IV, verse 187 
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and VI lages to the temple of the Sun (Ad tya) which he bu t 
at La.itapura , though it ib not .ikely that hib beneficiaries 
ever draw revenue hom aa estate so fai distant “ 

Kalhana in his RajatarangM tells us a curious story 
about the treacherous murder of a Gauda King by Lalitaditya 
at Tngramij which cannot be fully understood. The Gauda 
King had been assuied of safety by Lalitaditya by his com- 
mittal to the care of the god Fanliasal'esava but was murdered 
at the king’s command Some ot the Gauda people thea- 
upon enteied Kashmir on pi etence of visiting the shrine of 
Sarasvati; but tney suddenly suirounded the temple of 
Ramasvamij mistaking that deity for Panhasakesava. The 
image overturned and smashed to bits The Ka^ihinir 
soldiers, however, ahacKed the Gaudas and felled them to 
pieces It appears very likely that this Gauda King murdered 
Dy Lalitaditya was the son and heir of the Gauda King 
vanquished and slam by Yasovarman He had come to 
Kashmir in all probaoihty to solicit assistance from Lalitadit- 
ya in recovering Ins father’s throne which had been usurped 
by Yasovarman Lalitaditya who aspired to the mipenal 
dignity and probably contemplated the subjugation ot Gauda 
saw nc-re an opportunity ot making tins exploit less ditiicuit 
by getting iid of tne legitimate claimant. If we can trust Kai- 
.hana, Lalitaditya actually cariied nis victorious arms to the 
Eastern sea L 

Besides the defeat at tne naiids of Lalitaditya, Yasovar- 
man is believed to have also been defeated pieviously m tue 
south ‘‘j but the supposition is not well-founded. The only 
basis for such a supposition is that tne Chalukya King Vina- 
yaditya, the grandson of Pulikesi 11, is mentioned in many 
inscriptions to have defeated a northern king. "In the hrst 


1 Lalitapura is the modern Latapor on the right bank ot the Vitas- 
ta or Beas m Kashmir. 

^ As Smith observes, the grant seems to have been made rather 
as a vaunt than as a substantial benefaction (f. R. A. b , 1908, 
p 782). 

s gajatarangmi. Chap. IV, verses 146-150 (Dutt, pp. 68-70) 

4 Cf. Vaidya, H.M H, 1 ,1, pp. 336-338 
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place we know from inscriptions that Vinayad tya ruled from 
680 A. D. to 696 A. D., dates which do not synchronise with 
the reign of Yasovarraaii which tails in the second quaitei of 
the eighth century 6 In the next instance, Vaidya has not 
observed one inscription of Vinayaditya which records a 
victory ovei a northein people, and consequently he maintains 
that Vinayaditya’s defeat of a northern king has remained 
an unsolved riddle The inscription which is dated 544 
A. D. says: “By him the Pallavas, Kalahhras, Kcralas, 
Haihayas, Malavas, Cholas, Pagdyas, and others were 
brought into service equally with the Alupas, Gahgas and 
others of old standing’’®. Who are the Malavas mentioned 
her^, It not a northern people ? We can scarcely believe 
therefore that Yasovarmaii fell a prey to a Chalukya king. 

An important ' event of Yasovarman’s leign was the 
embassy sent by the Kanau] King to tiie Chinese emperor 
seeking the lavour of the great eastern potentate. '1 he date 
of this mission m the annals of the Chinese is7Jl A. D., and 
its leader was one Seng-po-ta*. The signiticaiice of this 
diplomatic gesture on the part of the Kanauj Emperoi can be 
correctly gauged if we remember tliat ilie energy of the 
Chinese government was at this period actively anested m 
establishing its influence on the northern and nuith-webtein 
trontiers ot India with the object of curbing the victuiious 
onrush of the Islamic armies and bridling the insolence ot the 
Tibetans who otttimes operated in conjunction with the 
Arabs C Similar missions had already been epteitamed by 


* Cf. Chapter on “The Coinage and Ihe Chronology o} ike Mau- 

kharis”. 

* Vaidya.Kilf. //./,!, p 336 

3 E.C, XI, Dg, 66, Fleet, Sanskrit and old Kuiiarese tnstnpUons, 
L A., VII, p. 303 

* The king who despatched the embassy is called J-sIut'-ltt-nio by 

the Chinese. {Cf, Cunningham, X. SLR, HI, p, 135) 

3 Cf, Smitfc,/ /?. A. S., 1908, p. 775 On page 3IU of Pauthier s 
dime Ancienne, which is a history of China written Fi oin tiic 
Chinese documents collected by Fr, Araujt, tbe King of Cen- 
tral India is said to have sent an embassy to the Chinese court 
in the period of the years Kai-yoiian (from 713 to 742) The 
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the Chinese from the Kashmir Kings Chandrapida and Lanta- 
ditya, whilst royal titles were conferred by the emperor at 
about the same time on the chieftains of Udayana, Chitral, 
Khottal, Yasm, Ghazni and Kapisa *. 

Yasovaiman has been connected with a town called 
Yasovarmapura which he is credited with having founded. A 
Buddhist inscription recovered at Ghosrawa ^ and belonging 
to the reign ot Devapala, the third Pala King, speaks of one 
Viradeva as having visited Yasovarmapuia where he stayed 
foi some time and leceived the lespectfiil attentions of the 
King", it would appear from this that Yasovarmapura was 
the political capita! of Magadha. Nevertheless, we know 
from the Rajataranginl that Yasovarman was the King of 
Kanauj; and theiefore we might regard Yasovarmapura as a 
second capital. Yasovarman most probably founded that 
city in Magadha to commemorate Ins eastern victories As 
regards the identification of the city it has been supposed to 
be eithei the present town of Bihar or the very Ghosrawa 
wheie the inscisption was found. Cunningham believed 
that it was Bihar, for he took the woid vih^a, which occurs 
m the inscription, as a proper name, and translated that 
Viradeva went “to Bihar, the town of the glorious Ya^ovar- 
man’’\ Kielhorn on the other hand takes the word vlhma 
in its ordinaiy sense and Yasovarmapura as the name of the 
vihma. His translation is: “the glorious vlhara (called) 
Yasovarmapuia’” it is haidly possible to say which of 
these conjectures may be true; but there is one point in favour 
of Cunningham’s translation: the word hnmat is prefixed m 
the text to the name Yasovarmapuram. 


ambassador came to solicit help from the Chmese against 
the Aiabs and the Tibetans. The ambassador is related to 
have brought some parrots as a present to the emperor. 
These parrots are described m the documents as birds of five 
colours that could talk. 

1 Cf. Smith, y R, A S; 1908, p, 776 

* /. A., XVII, pp. 307 ff 

3 Cunningham, A. S. 1. R., HI, Pj 120. 

* Ibid., pp, 120, 135; VIIl, p 76. 

" 7. A., XVII, p. 311. 
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it IS necessary to pOiiit out in thiS chapter that the 
recently discovered Nalanda stone insciiption^of Yasovai- 
mmadeva has been wrongly attributed by Ds Sashi to Yaso- 
dharman, the conqueror of the Hunic King Mihnakula it ig 
strange to find that though Dr. Sa^-dr. was con-^cious that the 
inscription was a late one, yet ne attributed it to Yasudhai- 
man who flourished m the first hah of the si\th ecahiry * 
He find’ that the characters of the new epigiaph “pre^ient a 
very marked develo''menf’ in contiast with the inscriptions 
of the period of 530 A. D and e'-en somcwlu+ laler inscnp- 
iions He admits that ‘ they largely U'semble ihe characters 
of the Aphrad stone inscription of Addya^ena” whose lule 
exte'-ded far into the third qnarlei of the seventli centiny 
he also says that "the alphabet used in tins (Nalanda) 
inscription is to a faige extent identical with the modern 
Devanagan oi Nagan” Neveitheless, he foigets the claims 
of Yasovarman of Kanauj to this inscription and attributes it 
to Yasodharman of Malwa, not hesitating to piopose even a 
correction in his name. It is, ^ however, just one erroneous 
assumption that has led Dr, Sastn .astray, l !e believes that 
the inscription mentions Yasovarman as the suzerain ot 
Baladitya®. Bui this is not the case. The second verse if 
the inscription eulogises fa^ovarman as the protectoi of the 
woild, as a resplendent and newiy-nsen Sun and as a 
conqueror of all the kings ^ The iliird verse mentions the 
favour bestowed by Yasovarman on Maiada, the son of ms 
minister Tikina, and the governor of the king's fiontier 
provinces. The next three verses speak oi a temple ut 
Buddha that had been erected at Nalanda oy King Baladitya, 
these verses also lavish praises on the Nalanda university 
After this IS related that Maiada offeied some gifts to tne 
image of Buddha and also to the monks and the rest of the 
Buddhist fraternity. 

There is nothing in the inscription to show that Ya^ovar- 
man was in a;iy way connected with Baladitya. We ait 


• E. /,XX, p.38. 
s XX, p. 40. 
» /Wg., p. 45, 
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simply told that Malada, the son of Yasovarman’s minister 
Tikina, who was the custodian of the northern routes of 
Yasovarman’s empire came to Nalanda to bestow gifts and 
donations to a famous temple of Buddha which King Baladitya 
had erected nearly two centuries before. We know from 
Hiuen Tsiang that Baladitya had erected a monastery at 
Nalanda b One Chinese traveller also speaks of a majestic 
temple constructed by the same sovereign- “To the north of 
this was a large temptCj above 3CX) feet high, built by King 
Baladitya. In its size and ornamentation, and in its image of 
Buddha, this temple resembled the one at the Bodhi tree” 

In all likelihood the image of Buddha described in vetsj^ 14 
of the Nalanda inscription is identical with the one set up by 
Baladitya. 

The Nalanda insciiption is important because it is the 
first epigraphical record to be discovered of King Yasovar- 
man. Hitherto all our knowledge of this great Kanauj Em- 
peror was obtainable only from literary sources. Again the 
inscription tends to show that Yasovarman's authoiity ex- 
tended far into the north The special precaution in guarding 
the fiontier passes is m complete agreement with the known 
facts of the history of that period. Lalitaditya, the contem- 
poiary King of Kashmir, after he had fought the Tibetans had 
the five great roads closed ^ in all probability in conjunction 
with Yasovarman who would appear to have been his suz- 
erain, till Lalitaditya anxious to shake off his yoke of sub- 
servience rose m rebellion against him, defeated him and 
uprooted his lineage. 

That Yasovarman was a great patron of literature is an 
incontrovertible fact of mediaeval Indian history ^ Kalhana 
records that he was served by Vakpatiraja, the illustrious 
Bhavabhuti, and other poets ^ a statement which is amply 
confirmed by Vakpatiiaja himself and the literary traditions 
of the Jamas. ^ 


4 Watters, On Vmn Chwang, II, p. 164 
* Ibid., p. 170 

3 J. R. 4. S., 1908, pp. 776-777, 

+ Stein Rajaiartmgtm Chap IV verse 144. 
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With the death of Yasovarman the Maukhari family be- 
came extinct. When the Rajatarangtm says that “Vasovat- 
mati and his family were extirpated” by La^Itad(^ya^ we 
cannot suppose that any membei of the house could have 
inherited the ciown. The Jama books i elate wondei fill stories 
about Ama, King of Kanauj and Gwalior, who is closcnbed 
as the son of Yasovarman® But evidently those ‘hones 
belong to the realm of pure fiction The inunediate suctes- 
sor ot Yasovarman seems to have been one Vajrayudha , 
King of Kanauj and Panchala, who is only known from a 
, massing reference made by Rajasekhara, the dramatist who 
lived at the Pratihara court of Kanauj iii the eleventh cenfuiy' 
Thd termination Vnd/ia of his name is another indication 
that he did not belong to the Maukhari lineage. Aftei Vajiayu- 
dha came a king Called Indrayiidha wiio is said in the Bha- 
galpuf coppeipiate to have been conquered by King Dhanna- 
paia, who lestored the throne lo Chakrayudha The Kha- 
limpui grant of Dharmapala also relates that the king ot 
Panchala was restored with the consent of Ihc neighbouring 
states ® One of these three successors of Va^ovarmaii un- 
doubtedly was the King of Kanauj mentioned in the Rdjata- 
ranginl as having been vanquished by JayapTda, a grandson 
of Lahtaditya ’ Most likely it was Vajrayudha, who seems 
to have been JayapJda’s senior contemporary \ Afhi Chak- 
rayudha, however, the empire of Kanauj passeti into the 
hands of a Pratihara King of Bhinmal named Nagabhata II 


1 Dutt, Rajafarangmi, g p. 6& 

2 Cliakravarti, / A S. B , IV, New Scries, p 281. 

3 It is impossible to place V,ijrayudJ?a anywlit-rc cxi-ept between 

Yasovarman and Indrayudiia. 

i 'Rzistsek'hara, Karpara-manjan, p. 26 Q, SdYs: "to the capital ot 
Vajrayndba, the King of Panchala, to Kanauj ” 

^ LA, XV, p. 304. 

« E IV, ^p. 245. 

’ Dutt, Rujatarangim, i, p. 88. 
s Cf. Hoernie, J. R A. S., 1905, p. 17. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Capital of the Maukharis 


perhaps the most debatable question in Maukhan history 
* IS that of their capital. There is scarcely any direct 
evidence on the question, and any conclusion that might be 
arrived at can at best be only theoretical. 

We have already noted that the Maukhans must have 
been a very ancient clan, as is evidenced by the clay seal 
discovered at Gaya. But ive know nothing of their history 
prior to the third century A. D., when we come across some 
of the earliest members of the Maukhari family. Before the 
advent of the imperial Guptas, we have the names of three 
Maukhan rulers; Kshatravarman, Sundaravarman, and Kal- 
yanavarman The first is known to us from a mere passing 
allusion made to him by Bana in his Harsha Charita ‘ We 
hear of Sundaravarman and Kalyanavarman in the newly- 
discovered play, the Kaimudlmahotsava. There can be no 
doubt that these rulers had their capital at Pataliputra, for 
the drama is unmistakeably explicit on the point Moreover, 
as we have seen, Sundaravarman was the immediate prede- 
cessor of the imperial Guptas, who usurped the throne of 
Pataliputra, when Chandra Gupta I, the adopted son of 
Sundaravarman, rebelled against his foster-father, and 
compelled his little son Kalyanavarman to fle^ the country 
and to seek refuge in a forest. If Kshatravarman belonged 


i Bana, Harsha Charita, p. 194. 


to the same family as Sundaravarman. as he most probab y 
did, then he too must have had his seat ot government at 
Patahputra- 

We hear nothing more of the Maukhans for nearly three 
quarters of a century till we come across another dynasty of 
j-ulers— the line of Yajflavarman— whose records have been 
found in the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills in the district of 
Gaya. Champa, Rajagriha and Gaya are some of the cities 
variously accredited as having been the capital of this line of 
rulers. Pataliputra, however, seems to be out of the running 
tor the position of the capitai city of this dynasty, as it was 
still in possession of the imperial Guptas. That Champa, 
very probably, was the capital of Yajnavarman’s line of rulers 
IS the opinion of Dr Mark Collins, who would have us be- 
lieve that their region- was in the neighbourhood of and identi- 
cal with that of the Ahgas‘ The capital of the Ahgas was 
at Champa near Bhagalpur on the right bank of the Ganges 
where the present villages of Champanagar and Champapur 
stand. This would therefore, according to the identity, be 
the capital of Yajflavarman’s dynasty. To establish this 
identity between the Ahga and the Maukhari kingdoms, Dr 
Collins has recourse to Dandin’s Dasakumara-charita, m 
which one of the characters reminds the Anga Kmg of a 
special boon granted by the Mauryas to the merchants of 
Ahga exempting them from capital punishment. The Dasa~ 
kamamcharita, however, mentions only the Ahgas and the 
Mauryas, and not the Maukhans. But in the Harjha Charita 
and- in the inscriptions of the Guptas there is no mention 
made of the Ahgas. Moreover, a reterence in the Aphsad 
inscription of Adityasena to the “ponderous and mighty 
rutting elepjhants" of the Maukharis has a counterpart in 
Kalidasa’s admiration of the well-trained elephants of the 
Ahga kings ^ Dr. Collins obseives that the language used by 
Dandm indicates that he is referring to a ruling of the king’s 
ancestors rathej than to a regulation introduced by a preced- 


i Collins, G. D. R. A, pp. 23-27 
* Raghmamsa, VI, 27. 
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ing dynasty. He is also of opinion that very possibly there 
was a later Maurya dynasty than that of A^oka, “that when 
Pusyamitra slew the last direct representative of this line and 
seized the government of Pataliputia, the Mauryas still 
maintained hold on Champa and continued to exercise their 
power within the narrow limits of the Ahga lerntoiy” In this 
way Di. Collins tries to identify the Mauryas of Champa, the 
King of Ahga and the Maukhan chieftains whose records are 
available In the Barabar and Nagarjuni Hills. But as Arava- 
muthan observes, “while the conjectures and the linking them 
togethei are ingenious, each ot the conjectures individually is 
so fiail a link that the chain formed of a number of them can- 
not claim to be in anywise strong”*. 

Aravamuthan himself is ot opinion that Rajagriha must 
have been their capital, and he gi'?es two reasons for 
his conjecture. In the first place he points out that the 
provenance of their inscriptions is nearer Rajagnha than 
Champa In the second instance he observes that Rajagnha 
often shared with Pataliputra the honour of being the capital 
of Magadha^ There is one circumstance, however, that 
disproves the theory of Aiavamuthan. The dynasty of 
Yajnavarman was a line of mere chieftains, and it cannot be 
supposed that they were masters of the whole of Magadha. 
On the contrary the Guptas were at this time the dominant 
power m Magadha, whilst the Maukharis only occupied a 
second or a third late position, and a humble power like 
this could pot have ruled from so illustrious a capital as 
Rajagnha They had to be content with a humbler metropo- 
lis. It is not unlikely, therefore, that Gaya was their seat of 
government, as this is the closest city to the Barabar and 
Nagarjuni Hills wheie they have left records of then rule “ 


1 Aravamuthan, The Kaven, the Maukharis and the Sangam Age, 
p. 83. 

* Ibid. 

3 As Aravamuthan admits, none ot Yajnavarman’s line seems to 
have ruled beyond the country surrounding Gaya (op. at , 

p ton. 



The dynasty of Yajnavarman was succeeded by that of 
Hanvarraan. Though we possess more records of this line 
of kings, all of them are silent on the two most important 
questions, the extent of the Maukhari kingdom and the 
locality of their seat of goveinment These kings of Harivar- 
man’s dynasty were evidently much moie poweiful than 
those of the preceding dynasty. In fact, we know that some 
of them, Isanavarman, Sarvavarman and Avantivarinan, even 
laid claims to the sovereignty of Upper India, As we have 
seen, the Guptas had by this time considerably diminished 
in power. They had even shifted their capital westwaids to 
Kasi S giving place to the Maukharis who were slowly build- 
ing up an empire. In a!! probability, therefore, the head- 
quarters of Harivarman’s line of Maukharis was established 
in the famous city Fatal iputra. True, the territory of the 
Maukharis was expanding eastwaids, but the dsstiict round 
Gaya seems to have ever remained their homeland® Two 
reasons, however, have been adduced m favour of the con- 
tention that Kanauj was the capital of the Maukharis, but 
both of them can be easily nullified It has been pointed out 
that most of the coins of Harivarman’s dynasty weie found 
near Kanauj in the Fyzabad district Though this is a power- 
ful argument, the fact that their inscriptions were recovered 
far away from Kanauj and to the east of Lucknow is the 
moie cogent reason why we might without much ado set 
aside these claims of Kanauj Another proof cited in favour 
of this city as the Maukhari capital is the passage in the 
Marsha Chariia which informs us that Rajyasn, the sister of 
Harshavardhana who was married to Grahavarman, was 
imprisoned in Kanauj by the Malwa King One historian in 
his enthusia'sm for this theory has tiied to read something 
more than what Bana himself tells us. Grahavarman accord- 


i Cf. Raychaiidhury, History of Ancient India, p. 363 
s It is the opinion of Ml. Jayaswal that the seat of the Maukhans 
has always been the district of Gaya (Cf. Aravamuthan, 
The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sangam Age, p. 80, note) 
3 Bana, Harsha Chanta, p. 173. 
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ing to him, was also killed in Kanauj \ As a matter of fact, 
the Harsha Charita does not tell us at all where Grahavar- 
man was murdered and where RajyasrT was captured It 
only says that she was imprisoned m Kanauj, which does 
not prove that it was her husband's capital, but rather that 
it formed a part of the Malwa King’s dominion. In fact 
Shankar Panduiang Pandit has definitely adopted the view 
that 'hip to the time that Rajyasrl’s husband was murdered, 
Kanau] was the capital of the Malwa kings”, and Smith 
thinks that he may be right *. Wiiat really must have hap- 
pened is this. Deva Gupta, the Malwa King, learning of the 
death of the Thanesar King, Prabhakaravardhana, the great 
ally of Grahavarman, must have marched to the Maukhari 
capital, Parahputia, and murdered the youthful ruler. He 
must have then captured Rajyasn anti earned her off to 
Kanauj, there to imprison her. Moreover, the fact that Hiuen 
Tsiang mentions Purnavaiman as ruling in Magadha, most 
probably at Pataliputra, shows that the previous kings of 
this lineage also ruled from there Though Harsha had 
usurped the territories of the Maukharis, it is very likely that 
he did not establish himself in their capital, for this would be 
a bold and dangerous undertaking. The Maukhan home- 
lands were, theretore, allowed by him to be retained by 
Purnavarman. 

Harsha, however, whose ancestral seat was at Thanesar, 
moved his head-quarters to Kanauj, as this city was more 
centrally plawied than Thanesar. Hence the great importance 
and the paramount status of the premier city of Northern India 
which this city soon attained, to the great detriment of Patah- 
putra. Even when Hiuen Tsiang visited Kanauj for the 
second time m 643 A. D., it was already a great mty. whilst 
Pataliputra was in rums and almost deserted®. A great 
change had been wrought since the visit of Fa-hien at the 
beginning of the fifth century, when Kanauj, as regarded from 
the Buddhist point of view, was a piact*^ of not great 


1 Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, I, p. 33 

2 J R. A. S„ 1908, p. 772. 

3 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, li, p.82. 
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importance, possessing but two monasteries of the Hinayana 
school, and just one noteworthy stupa Tlie statistics ot 
Gupta coins found at Kanauj also testify to the non-iinpottance 
of the town at that time®. But in Hiuen Tsiang's time '"the 
capital, which had the Ganges on the west side, was above 
2i li in length and 4 or 5 h in breadth; d was very strongly 
defended and had lofty structures every whese; there were 
beautiful gardens and tanks of clear wafei, and in it raiities 
front strange lands were collected. The inhabitants weie 
well off, and there were families of great wealth; fimts and 
flowers were abundant, and sowing and reaping had then 
seasons. The people had a refined appearance and dressed 
in glossy silk attire, they were given to learning and the arts, 
and were clever and^suggestive in their discourse; tht 7 weie 
divided between orthodoxy and heterodoxy There were 
above 100 Buddhist monasteries with more than 10,000 
Brethren who were students of both ‘Vehicles’. There were 
more than 200 Deva-Temples. and the non-BuddJiisls were 
several thousands in number”®. 

The next Mauktian King we know of after Piirijavannan 
is Bhogavarman, but as we have seen he could not have been 
a powerful ruler; nor could he have ruled from Fatal iputra; 
for we know that after the death of Puritavarmai] the Guptas* 
of Malwa were transferred by Harsha to Magadha. In ali 
likelihood, Bhogavarman, who was ateudatoiy of Adityasena 
of Magadha, ruled also in some small corner of Magadha. 
That is why he is merely styled “illushious” m the Nepal* 
inscriptions. 

The impenai glory of the Maukliari dynasty was revived, 
however, by Yasovarman, who secured the throne of Kanauj 


Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, CJi. XVHI 
Cf. Smith, A. S, 1908, pp. 769 ff. 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang, p. 340 It is strange that t-tsiag. 
another Chinese pilgrim, who traveiied in India between 673 
and 687 A D , and visited Kanauj, has not recorded what he 
saw there. This is perhaps because, on the death of the 
emperor Harsha, Kanauj for the fiist time ceased to be the 

St! pX'-n? 
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and the sovereignty of India. He has been attributed with 
the foundation of the town Yasovarmapura, where he might 
also have transferred his capital for some time. But the 
Rajataranginl always speaks of Kanauj as his capital. With 
Yasovarmaii the Maukharis came to a close. His family was 
uprooted by the Kashmir King Lalitaditya, and none of its 
members could have succeeded him. As we have shown 
none of his immediate successors^ Vajrayudha, Indrayudha 
and Chakrayiidha, could have been Maukharis, and they were 
succeeded in Kanau] by the dynasty of the Pratiharas. 







CHAPTF R II 


The Coinage and the Chronology 
of the Maukharis 


ft IS indeed a very teasing task to settle 
* the MaukhariR. fnr the rliffimltif'c, 


tilt chrctpoiogv of 

'the Maukharis, for the difficulties that hosetthc student 
are varied and numerous. The principal difticnlties, howevei, 
are two In the first instance most ot the insuiptions of the 
Maukharis that are available for oui pei usal aie undated, 
and therefore are of very little assistance in our attempt at 
determining the duration of the reigns of the various Mau- 
khan kings. In the second place the coins of the Maukha- 
ris— we have coins only of the imperial Maukhaiis— though 
some of them are dated, do not say in which eras they aie 
dated, and thus stubbornly refuse to give out their secret We 
have therefore to make the best use ot the scant evidence at 
hand to arrive at results which, though they cappenr more or 
less accurate, can be only provisional 

The history of the Maukharis extends from the third to 
the eighth century A. D., when Ya^ovaiman’s defeat at the 
hands of Lafitaditya of Kashmir put a seal to the chequered 
and vicissitudinous existence of the Maukhan house. Ya^o- 
vannan is known to have lived m the first halt of the eighth 
century. As we have already seen he despatched an embassy 
to he Chineser court in the year 731 A D Presumably 
such amission would have been despatched not long after 
le accession of Yasovarman, and sn we may suppose that 
this prince ascended the throne of Kanauj between 726 and 



731 A. D., in about 729 A. D. His contemporary Lalitaditya 
has been calculated, according to the evidence of the Raja- 
taranginl and the inscriptions of the Palas, to have reigned 
from 723^ to 760 A. D. K The grandson of Lahtaditya, by 
name Jayapida, who reigned from 772-803 A D.Ms said 
to have vanquished in battle a Magadha king named Vajra- 
yudha, who, as we have said, was very likely the immediate 
successor of Yasovarman. His defeat must have taken place 
either in or before 783 A. D.^ when we find another king 
Indrayudha, m all probability again, the son of Vajrayudha, 
on the throne of Kanauj Assuming that Vajrayudha had a 
reign of about twenty-five years, we arrive at 758 as the last 
date of Yasovarman But this date would leave only j^wo 
years for Lalitaditya, the conqueror of Yasovarman, between 
his victory over the Kanauj Emperor and, his death in 760 
A. D , whilst we feel from the Rajatarangml that he survived 
Yasovarman by more than two years, remembering the 
several conquests he effected and the numefous towns and 
shrines he built after his victory over Yasovarman. Under 
these circumstances we might without much difficulty 
assign to Vajrayudha a reign of thirty years, which would 
leave 753 as the last year of Yasovarman’s reign. A reign 
of thirty years is quite possible for Vajrayudha, who was in 
all likelihood quite a young man and a protege of the Kash- 
mir King when he was placed by him on the throne of 
Kanauj after the overthrow of Yasovarman, The initial 
date, circa 729 A. D., which we have obtained for Yasovar- 
man may be confirmed by one important fact of his reign, 
Yasovarman is said in the Gaudavaho to have defeated the 
King of Magadha. As it has already been shown, this Ma- 
gadha King could have been none other than either Jivita 


‘ Cunningham, A, S. 1. /?., Ill, p. 135. 

» Cf Hoernle, /. R. A. S., 1905, p 17. 

» The authority for the year 783 A. D. is the Jama ^arivatnsa. 

Ibid This Indrayudha was deposed in about 800 A D. by 
Dharmapala who replaced a king named Chakrayudha, per- 
haps a brother or a son of Indrayudha himself, on the throne 
of Kanauj. 



Gupti II or his son Jlvitd Gupta 11 s the ast member of the 
ater Magadha Gupta une who is ki.own to us, and l.e was 
the gieat grandson of Sdityasena who ruled till about 690 
A D Jivita Gupta’s reign could therefore have begun in 730 
A D.^ Yasovarman must have marched against Magadha 
m about 732 A. D., when either JIvita Gupta II oi his son 
was on its throne. 

Because the Gaudavaho does not record any advance on 
Kashmir by King Yasovarman of Kanauj, Hoernle is of opinion 
that the Ya^iwarman coins recoveied in Kashmir do not 
belong to him He rather attributes them to Ya^odharman of 
Malwa though he is constrained to acknowledge that in this 
cas^the va has to be changed into dha. Of the particular 
variety to which these coins belong the first specimen was 
found together witl^ a number of coins of different classes in 
the relic casket of the celebrated tope of Manikyala when 
it was opened by General Ventura in 1830®. They are not at 
all uncommon; in fact fifty-seven were found m 1885 in the 
SiSlkot Distiict of the Punjab® As Smith admits, there is no 
doubt that they belonged to the Kashmir senes®. They 
resemble very much the issues of Durlabhaka (Pratapaditya 
II), who was reigning in about 700 A. D,, and also those of 
Jayaplda, who, as we have seen, came to the throne m 772 
A. D , twelve years after the death of Lahtaditya, The names 
of the Kashmir kings of this period are well known, and do 
not include any Yasovarman®. Moreover, Smith observes 
that these coins from a numismatic point of view should be 
placed between the coinage of Pratapaditya 11 S'nd Jayaplda. 


i As we shall see, Adityasena seems to have enjoyed a long reign, 
eij;ca 655-690 A D His successor Deva Gupta III thcretore 
could not have occupied the throne for long, 
s Cf. Princep, Indian Aniiqmttes, I, pi. v, No. 9, and pi. xxxi. 
No. 3. 

> Proceedings,/ A.S B, 1888, p. 180. 

^ a J.R S., 1908, p. 783. 

5 There was one Yasovarman who belonged to the royal family 
of Kashmir, but his date is too late m the ninth century, and, 
besides, he never mounted the throne (Ct. Dutt, Rajatarangmiy 
I,p 104). 
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The date thus arrived at agrees completely with that ot the 
Kanauj Emperor, Yasovarman (circa 529-553), and one feels 
that they should really be attributed to himh But it is 
necessary to explain why the coins of Yasovarman of Kanauj 
should have been struck in Kashmir. Hoernle, as we have 
seen, objects that the Rajatarangini does not refer to Yasovai- 
man’s soveieignty over Kashmir; but obviously there is no 
difficulty here, for it is not strange that Kalhana should liave 
left unmentioned the subjugation of Kashmii by Yaso\arman 
previous to the Kanauj emperor’s defeat and overthrow at the 
hands of his liege. Hoeinle’s second objection is that even 
Vakpatiraja, the court-poet of Yasovarman, does not refer to 
any conquest of Kashmir by his patron. NeveitlieleJs, it 
must be remembered that the digvijaya described in the 
Gaudavaho might have been— m all 'piobabihty it really 
was— accomplished in the early yeais of Ya^ovai man’s reign, 
whilst the subordination of the Kashmir King might have 
been achieved some time later and after the composition of the 
Gaudavaho, as we have it. Or, for all we know, when Yak- 
patiraja asserts that his hero marched triumphantly defeating 
all enemies between the Narmada and the Himalayas, and 
yet does not lefer in particular to Kashmir, he may mean to 
imply that the Kashmir King by choice acquiesced in the 
sovereignty of Yasovarman and became his suboidinate ally. 
In either case it is possible that Lalitaditya was constrained 
by his overlord to strike coins in his name. Two ciicum- 
stances, how-ever, point to the possession of Kashmir by 
Yasovarman. The first is the embassy sent by him to China 
to solicit assistance from the Chinese government against the 
Arabs and the Tibetans. The second is the appellation 
‘Mdrgapati, Udlchlpati' given to Yasovarman’s miinister in 
the Nalanda inscription. Udlchlpati simply means ‘the Lord 


i For a description and illustrations of these cbms, d. Smith, 
Catalogue of Corns in ihe Indian Museum, I, pp. 9t, note, 265, 
268; Rapsoti, Indian Coins, sec 112, pL IV, No. 22, Cunnmg- 
ham. Coins of Mediaeval India, 11; and Cunning- 

ham, A. S. 1 R., 11, P- 159; HI, P- 138. 
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of the North whi st Margapatl as Dr ^astn has expla ned 
means the Guardian of the Frontier Passes . 

Before Ya^ovarinan the Maukhari prince of wliom some- 
thing at least is known is Bhogavarman We have already 
seen that Bhogavarman was the son-m-law of Adityasena of 
Magadha whose rule is known from the Shahpur stone ins- 
cription to have extended to the year 672 A D ^ Madhava 
Gupta, the father ot Adityasena, v/as still on the throne of 
Magadha m 647-8 A. D., soon after the death of fiarshu 
Adityasena’s reign may therefoie be placed between circa 655 
and 690 A. D. Bhogavarman is also known to have inarned 
his daughter to ^ivadeva II of Nedal, ot whose reign and 
fionr whose inscriptions three dates are known to us — 725, 
749 and 751 A. D.". Jayadeva, the son of ^ivadeva II and the 
grandson of Bhogrtvarman, is known to have been luling in 
759A. D,^ From a perusal of these dates the following 
tentative chronology may be suggested-— 

A. D. 655-690, reign of Adityasena 
„ „ 685, daughter of Adityasena married to 
Bhogavarman 

,, „ 685-715, reign of Bhogavarman 
„ „ 710, Vatsadevi married to ^ivadeva II 
„ „ 720-751, reign of ^ivadeva H 
„ „ 751“ Jayadeva 

Before Bhogavarman, King Purpavarman reigned in 
Magadha, As we have said, Furnavarman must have been 
raised to the throne of Magadha probably after 4he deatli of 
Rajyasri in about 612 A. D , when Harsha assumed the 
imperial title. In 619 A. D., Ptirnavarman was undoubtedly 


i E. /., XX, p 41 
’ Fleet, G I., plate No. 42, 

3 The end of Marsha's rule is determined from the Chinese 
historian Ma Tuan-hn, who speaks of an embassy sent to 
MagaCha in 648 A. D., which found the Kanau] emperor dead 
julien, Melanges de Geographic Asiatique, p. 164, gives 646 
A, D as the date of the departure of the embassy. 

^ /. A., IX, pp. 174-7 
‘ 1. A., IX, p. 181. 
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on the throne; for the Gauda King Sasankaj who was ahve 
when the Ganjain plates of 619 A. D. were inscribed, is said 
by Hmen Tsiang to have died miserably when he heard of 
Purnavarman’s restoration of the Bodhi-treeh In 637 A. D,, 
however, Purnavarman does not appear to have been alive. 
Hiuen Tsiang who visited Magadha in 637-38 A. D-, speaks 
of Purnavarman as the last of the race of King Asoka, which 
implies that Purnavarman had died without leaving any 
successor. Moi cover, the pilgrim does not make any allusion 
to a visit to Purnavarman, and it would really be a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance for Hiuen Tsiang to have failed to visit 
Purnavarman, the great patron of Buddhism, if the latter was 
ahve when the pilgrim passed through the country. Purna- 
vai man’s death must therefoie have taken place somewhere 
between 619 and 637 A. D , in or about;^8 A D„ after which 
Madhava Gupta was entiusted with the government of 
Magadha. 

We now pass on to the reign of Grahavarman, the 
brother-in-law of Harshavardhana. The concluding year of 
his reign is known to all, it is 606 A D., the same year as 
that of the deaths of Prabhakaravardliana and Rajyavardhana 
and the accession of Harshavardhana. His marriage with 
RajyasrI, according to the narrative in the Hatsha Charita, 
could not have taken place more than two years before his 
assassination by the Malwa ruler. Moreover, it does not ap- 
pear probable, as we have said, that Grahavarman’s father 
Avantivarman was alive when the wedding took place, and 
we may reckon that Grahavarman had already ascended the 
throne a few years before he married Rajya^ri. The follow- 
ing dates may therefore be suggested tor Grahavarman:— 


i Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, li, p 121. In 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 526, the begin- 
ning of the seventh century is assigned asthedateforSasan- 
ka's discreditable part in the affair of the BodhI-tree. As we 
have seen, the Bodhi-tree was destroyed b;^ Sasanka not on 
the occasion of his expedition to Kanauj, but some time later. 
The year 615 A. D. would perhaps indicate the correct date 
of its destruction. 
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6(X) A D Access on 
604 A. D. Marriage with Rajya^n 
606 A. D Death at the nands ot Deva Gupta 
Deva Gupta, Kumara Gupta, Madhava Gupta, Rajyavaidiia- 
na, Harshavardhana, and Bhaskaravaiman wcie all contem- 
poraries The Harsha Charita tells ns that at the time ot Raj- 
yasrl’s conception Raiyavaidhana, the eldei son, was “near- 
ing Ills sixth year” S whilst Haisha, the yoimgei biother, 
was in his second year, for he could “just manage live or sl^ 
paces with the support of liis nuise’s tingeis” and “tiny teeth 
were beginning to adorn liis mouth”*. The next year Raj- 
yasrl was born Them was theiefuic a dificience of about 
foul years between the two brothels, and about thiee yeais 
between Hnisha and his sistei. Kumaia Gupta, the Malwa 
prince and companion ot the Thanesar princes, was “in age 
about eighteen years*’" when he came In the Thanesai coiut 
m 603 A. D,, shortly before the raairuige ot Rajyasii Rajya- 
vardhana, too, must have been ot about the .same age at that 
time, whilst Haisha and veiy likely Madhava Gupta also 
were about fourteen years old, and Rajya^ii eleven Giaha- 
varman, m all likelihood, was also coeval with Kumara 
Gupta and Rajyavardhana. The foll(>wmg dates, theielorc, 
though only tentative, could not be very tar fiom collect. - 
585 A. D- Births ol Grahavarnian, Kuniaia Gupta 
and Rajyavardhana 

589 A. D Births of Haishavardhana and Madhava 
Gupta 

592 A D Birth ot Rajyasn « 

603 A. D. Arrival ot Kumara Gupta and Madhava 
Gupta at the Thanesar court. 

That Harshavaidhana was only about seventeen years of age 
when he beoame king is shown by the fact that he is called 
by Bana a raeie “boy" at the time of his accession *. Again, 


* Bana, Harsifta Chanta, pp. 115-116 
s Ibid, 

3 Ibid., p. 120. 

1 Ibid., pp. 175. m 
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it IS said of Rajyavardhana when he returned from his ex- 
pedition against the Hunas in 606 A. D that his beard showed 
but “taint growth’’ \ which means that he could not have 
been at that time moie than twenty-one years old, which 
would be his age according to our chronology. 

The year 606 A. D., which we have fixed upon as the 
date of Giahavarman’s accession, must also be taken as the 
year of Avantivarman’s demise. The date of Avantivarman’s 
accession, however, is more difficult to gauge Seventeen 
coins ot Ins recovered at Bhitauri are the only clues we can 
work upon ^ Burn at first read three dates from these 
coins, 250, 57, and 71 It is strange that some of the ^ates 
on Maiikhaii coins are in three digits, whilst others are m 
two digits. This strange circumstance has lead some numis- 
matists to adopt a new eiafoi leading the two-digit figures 
They call this the Maukhari era and reckon its beginning in 
499 A D., the year in which 3600 years of the Kaliyuga had 
been completed, which tact was so prominently brought to 
notice by Siyabhatta in his great astronomical work. To my 
mind, however, theie is no need of reckoning these dates 
from a different era than the Gupta in which the three-figure 
dates have been read What we have to do is merely to 
supply the hundred’s digit which is missing by the figure 2 
To come to the dates ot Avantivarman, Burn himself feels it 
necessary to coriect his reading 57 into 67, foi if 57 be ac- 
cepted it will be found that Saivavarman's and Avantivar- 
man’s dates" overlap The reading 250 ot Burn has also 
been corrected by Dikshit into 260. The final readings of 
Avantivarman’s dates would theiefoie be as follows, 

260 G.S. = 579 A D. 

(2) 67 G S. = 586 A. D 
(2) 71 as. = 590 A. D. 

1 Sana, Harsha Charita, p 166 

- On SIS of these coins the dates are very douhtfu*, and from four 
they have disappeared. 

= J.R.AS, 1906, p 849. 

£■ Vide Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, ihe Maukhans and the Sangam 
Age pp 103 104 note 



As the date 578 A D is obta ncd from one of Sarvavarn an s 
coins, we may conclude that Sarvavarmaids reign came to a 
close 111 579 A. D,, in which year Avantivarman ascended the 
Mauklian throne. W, however, the dates 250 and 57 are 
correct and cannot be changed to 260 and 67 respectively, it 
might be well supposed that Avantivarman, whose relation- 
ship with ^arvavarman as that of a son is not at all definitely 
known to us, had already set himself up as a rival lulcr tn 
some part of the country in 250 G. S. or 569 A D. Neverthe- 
less, he could not have mounted thc^ ancestial Maukhari 
throne before 579 A D., the year ot Sarvavai man’s death 
The contemporaries of Avantivarman were Prabhakaravar- 
dhaifa, Mahasena Gupta, and Sustintavannan, the fathers 
respectively of Harsha, Madhava Gupta and Bhaskaiavarman 
For the coins ofSarvavarman, different scholajs give us 
different dates. Smith * reads 58, Burn ^ reads (2) 34 and 
(2) 3x, Brown ‘ follows the readings of Burn, whilst Dikshit* 
reads 258, 259, 25x, and 58. It is only possible to accept 
the dates of Smith and Dikshit, for 234 G. S which is equi- 
valent to 553 A D does not agree with the date 554 of 
isanavaiman as given by the Haraha inscription. Nor does 
it agree with the other readings of, isanavai man’s coins, and 
it IS not possible to explain how Sarvavarman could issue 
coins in his own name when his father was alive and was 
ruling the country. True, as it has been suggested before. 
Sarvavarman might have rebelled against Ins father in the 
last years of the latter's reign, and even usurped the throne 
from his brother Suryavarman, who, as it seems probable 
from the Haraha inscription, was older than iiimseh. But 
such a rebellion could not have taken place as early as 553 
A D , and 'therefore the reading 2.34 is evidently eironeoiis 
Sarvavarman may therefore be reckoned to have ascended 


i J A. S B., 1894, p. 194 
s \J.R.A 5V, 1906, p. 844. 

3 Catalo^rae oj Coins of the Guptas, Nlaukhans, etc , in the Pro- 
vincial Museum, Lucknow, (1920), p 30 
^ Vide Aiavamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maiikharis and the Sangam 
Age. pp. 103- 104. 






8. Some Maukhiiri Coins. 

Coin of Isanavarrajin (Cat. No. ]). Coin of Isanavarmau (C.at. No. 3). 

Coin of ^arvavarman (Cat. No. 5). Coin of Avantivarman (Cat. No. 7). 

Coin of Avantivarman (Cat. No. fl). Coin of Avantivarman (Cat. No. 10). 

( By hitul permission of the Curator, Provincial Museum, Liteitnow,') 



